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EXPLANATORY. 



This jeport covers work of the Department for the period 
of two years, commencing July i, 1914, and ending July i, 
1916, except the directory of labor unions, and the table giving 
the number of minors between the age of 14 and 16 years 
employed in manufacturing or mechanical or mercantile estab- 
lishments in the State. These two subjects have been revised 
to conform with the statistics gathered up to December i, 
1916. 

The next 'biennial report for which statistics are now being 
secured will cover a period extending from July i, 1916, to 
July I, 1918. ^^^^uNiv^ 

ff ^^ ^ 

FEB 9 1943 

^«.^ GRADUATE SCHli-v^j^ 
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STATE OF MAINE. 



Obmce of Department of Labor and Industry. 

Augusta, December 31, 1916. 

To His Excellency, Oakley C. Curtis, Governor of Maine : 

Sir: — I have the honor to transmit herewith the Third 
Biennial iReport Of the Department of Labor and Industry for 
the years 1915-1916. 

Very respectfully, 

ROSCOE A. EDDY, 

Commissioner, 
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INTRODUCTORY. 



In submitting the report of this Department we desire 
especially to emphasize the fact that the scope of the work of 
the Department has been very materially increased in the past 
few years. Each session of the Legislature has resulted in the 
enactment of new laws and the amending of existing laws 
relating to labor and labor conditions in the State and this 
Department has been called upon and it is our duty to super- 
vise the operation of these laws. The work of the Department 
will continue to increase in the future. We speak elsewhere 
of the difficulties we have been and are facing by reason of 
inadequate appropriations and lack of proper facilities for 
carrying on the work and we do so because the great value 
of the work that this Department can do should not be ham- 
pered or restricted for lack of sufficient facilities. We are 
gratified to note that the people of Maine are lending encour- 
agement to the labors of the Department. The antagonism 
sometimes noted in the past, has practically been eliminated and 
we have almost always received co-operation from employers 
and employes alike. 

The Department of Labor and Industry of the State of 
Maine was created by chapter sixty-five of the public laws 
of 191 1. It is the duty of the Department to collect, assort 
and arrange statistical details relating to all departments of 
labor and industrial pursuits in the State. It is the duty of the 
Commissioner of Labor to cause to be enforced all laws regu- 
lating the employment of minors and women; all laws estab- 
lished for the protection of health, lives and limtos of opera- 
tors in workshops and factories, on railroads and in other 
places ; all laws regulating the payment of wages and all laws 
enacted for the protection of the working classes. "He shall 
on or before the first day of January, biennially, report to the 
Governor, and may make such suggestions and recommenda- 
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O LABOR AND INDUSTRY. 

tions as he may deem necessary for the information of the 
Legislature." 

The Act of 191 1 which created the Department of Labor 
provided for an annual appropriation of four thousand five 
hundred dollars ($4,500) exclusive of the salaries of the com- 
missioner, the deputy commissioner and the stenographer. In 
191 1, when the De;partment was created, there were in exist- 
ence only a few la'bor laws. In 1914 the duties of the Depart- 
ment had increased on account of the passage of additional 
laws to such an extent that the appropriation of four thousand 
five hundred dollars ($4,500) was not sufficient to allow the 
departmental work to be completed as the law provides. Con- 
sequently, toward the latter part of the year, the Governor and 
Council allowed the Department an additional amount of 
money. With this allowance, we were able to ccmiplete and 
have printed the report of 1914 and to continue necessary 
inspections. 

In view of these conditions, I recommended to the Legisla- 
ture of 191 5 that the Act of 191 1 be amended by striking out 
the words "four thousand five hundred dollars" and inserting 
in place thereof the words "seven thousand dollars." 

The amendlment was enacted without a voice or vote in oppo- 
sition. Thus the law which has been in effect during the last 
two years provides for an annual appropriation of seven 
thousand dollars ($7,000), but on account of an omission or 
an error in the resolve which carried the appropriation, the 
Department only received the amount of four thousand five 
hundred dollars ($4,500) for the year 191 5, and will receive 
a like amount for the year 19 16. 

During the year 1916, the Department printing and postage 
bills will be over two thousand five hundred dollars ($2,500.) 
This will leave a balance of only two thousand dollars ($2,000) 
for all other expenditures which is entirely inadequate for the 
performance of the necessary work of the Department. It is 
barely enough to pay the clerical help which it is necessary to 
employ at the office on account of the large volume of mail 
which we now receive and send out. Thus, it will be seen that 
under the present conditions there is no money available to be 
expended for inspections or statistical purposes. 
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I^BOR AND INDUSTRY. 7 

INCREASED EXPENSES— The child labor law provides 
that all forms used in connection with this law shall 
be formulated, printed and mailed by the Labor Depart- 
ment. The fifty- four hour law has the same provision. 
Forms must be furnished to all superintendents of schools 
who issue such permits, and to all employers of min- 
ors between fourteen and sixteen years of age under the 
provisions of the child labor law, while the fifty-four hour 
law requires that forms be furnished to all employers who are 
engaged in manufacturing, mechanical and mercantile business, 
laundries, restaurants, telegraph offices, telephone exchanges 
and to all express and transportation companies who employ 
females or male minors under sixteen years of age. When 
it is considered that there are in the State of Maine more 
than ten thousand of such employers, and that it requires 
eight forms to be used for each child employed under the 
provisions of the child labor law, it will be found that the 
De-partment of Labor has been greatly handicapped during the 
last two years on account of a lack of funds. 

This financial condition will be more severely felt during 
the next two years in view of the fact that the workmen's 
compensation act, which has only lately gone into effect, creates 
a large additional expepse for this Department, while the fifty- 
four hour law for women and minors, which went into effect 
the first of November of the current year, will nearly double 
the running expenses of the Department. 

MORE ROOM IMPERATIVE— Section one of chapter 
sixty-five of the public laws of 191 1 provides that 
*'such commissioner shall have an office in the State Capitol 
building suitably furnished and equipped for the work of 
said Department of Labor and Industry." This pro- 
vision has been, and is, badly neglected. At the present 
time, we have two small rooms, one twelve by twelve and 
the other nineteen by twelve feet. This amount of room is 
entirely inadequate to conduct the business of the Labor 
Department, which is, or should be, one of the largest depart- 
ments of the State. Both of the small rooms which we are 
allowed to occupy are poorly ventilated and lighted, making it 
necessary to use electric light continuously. Unless the con- 
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8 LABOR AND INDUSTRY. 

ditions, as partly described above, can be corrected, the use- 
fulness of the Department of Labor will be greatly minimized. 
It is imperative that the Department should have proper accom- 
modations for the transaction of its necessary business. 

Without indulging in a more lengthy discussion in regard to 
the many difficulties experienced in gathering the necessary 
information and compiling this volume, the work is submitted 
as the best result I was able to obtain with the facilities 
allowed for conducting the work. It comes far short of my 
conception of what it should be, and what I intended to make it. 

Employment of Women in Mercantile Establishments. 

Believing that the most important object of this Department 
is to ascertain the conditions of the wage workers, the Com- 
missioner has, during the year 1916, gathered a limited amount 
of statistics in reference to the employment of women in mer- 
cantile establishments. This investigation should, and doubt- 
less will be, of much value to people who are interested in 
the welfare of women. We were influenced to make this 
investigation and gather statistics from industries listed under 
mercantile, "because of the fifty-four hour law, the first law 
enacted in this State restricting the hours of labor of women 
employed in mercantile business. 

The fifty-four hour law, which applies to male minors under 
sixteen years of age and to all females when enaployed in 
any workshop, factory, manufacturing or mechanical estab- 
lishment or laundry, or in any mercantile establishment, store, 
restaurant, telegraph office, telephone exchange employing 
more than three operators, or by any express or transporta- 
tion company in the State of Maine, was enacted by the mem- 
bers of the seventy-seventh Maine Legislature and duly ap- 
proved by Governor Curtis. 

Later, the referendum was invoked and the operation of 
the Act suspended until the September election of 1916 when 
it was submitted to all the electors of the State. The result 
of the vote was ninety-five thousand five hundred and ninety- 
five (95,595) in favor and thirty-nine thousand seven hundred 
fifty-four (39,754) against. Thus seventy-one per cent of the 
voters ratified the action of the Legislature. 
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LABOR AND INDUSTRY. 9 

The law went into effect the first of November, 1916, and 
at the time of this writing it appears to be operating smoothly. 
This Department has received no complaints against the law 
from any of the large employers of laJbor. The few com- 
plaints that we have received have been generally from res- 
taurant keepers who have previously compelled their women 
employes to work long hours. In many cases eighty to ninety 
hours per week have comprised the regular working schedule 
and on special occasion, these employes would be compelled to 
increase these long and health wrecking hours. Thus, it will 
be seen that the adoption of the fifty-four hour law makes a 
radical change with the restaurant keepers and it was expected 
that they would register complaints against the statute. 

Workmen's Compensation Law. 

The workmen's compensation law, enacted at the legislative 
session of 191 5, which went into effect the first of January, 
1916, was without doubt the most important piece of legis- 
lation ever passed in the iState of Maine in favor of industrial 
employes. It was prepared after careful study of compensa- 
tion legislation both in Europe and America. Stated in the 
broadest possible terms its purpose is to completely abolish, so 
far, at least, as this can be done under our present State con- 
stitution, the system of employers* liability which is based 
upon negligence, and substitute for this outworn system the 
principle of compensation for injured workingmen and theii^ 
dependents without regard to whether these injuries occur by 
reason of fault of the employer or negligence on the part of 
the employe. 

During the period of time, less than one year, that the law 
has been in effect, there have been reported to the Industrial 
Accident Commission ten thousand nine hundred twenty-three 
(10,923) accidents of which fifty-two (52) have been fatal. 
This shows very conclusively the necessity for such legislation. 
As the workmen's compensation act provides for an annual 
report to be made by the Industrial Accident Commission, I 
will refrain from further discussion of this important and 
interesting subject, except to state the conviction formed from 
knowledge of results, that the present law is defective in 
many ways. In the course of its passage through the Legis- 
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lature many changes were made in the original form of the 
bill. The law should be amended by the iiicoming Legisla- 
ture and the principal purpose of the amendments should be 
both to encourage the prevention of accidents and to make 
more adequate provisions for those who suffer from the 
results of industrial accidents. 

Maine "Peonage" Law. 

I desire at this time to call attention to chapter seven of 
the public laws of 1907 relating to lumbering operations. 
This law is commonly known as the Maine "peonage" law. 
The name was derived from the notorious Alabama peonage act 
which the Maine law so closely resembles. The Alabama act 
was declared unconstitutional in 1910. The Maine law has 
proved to be very obnoxious. Under its provisions hundreds of 
men have been convicted and forced to serve a sentence in 
jail for no offense other than being in debt. A large majority 
of the laborers employed in lumbering operations are sup- 
plied by employment agencies located largely in Bangor and 
Lewiston, and Boston, Mass. Many of the men hired have 
no conception of the work they are expected to do and employ- 
ment agents do not often hesitate to misrepresent conditions. 
After the man has been engaged to do work which in many 
instances he is entirely unfit to do, if he is without funds of 
his own which is commonly the case, he is furnished with 
transportation into the woods. 

If, upon his arrival there, he finds that the work is not what 
he engaged to do, or that it is physically impossible for him to 
do such work, or he quits for any cause, he is immediately 
arrested and generally taken for trial before a justice wlio 
may be anxious to make the sentence satisfactory to the influ- 
ential lumbermen operating in that vicinity. As the unfortu- 
nate man who has been arrested is generally without money 
or friends, there is no defense in his behalf and the result, 
as would (be expected, is a sentence in jail. Evidence is at 
hand to show that hundreds of men have been thrown into 
jail because of this cruel and much abused law. Numerous 
attempts have been made to have the act repealed but as yet 
without success. Unprejudiced opinions agree that the law as 
it is now used is a menace and that it should be abolished. 
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Emplo3anent Agencies. 

During the last two years, numerous complaints have been 
received by this Department that employment agencies through- 
out the State have collected fees in excess of the law for pro- 
curing employment. Other complaints charge that all manner 
of misrepresentations are made to employes seeking work. 
Because of the small amount of money at our disposal and of 
the limited authority vested in the Department of Laibor in 
connection with employment agencies, a complete investiga- 
tion has not been made in all cases. We have, however, be- 
come convinced that employment agencies in general are con- 
ducted in violation of the law, that they are detrimental to 
the best interests of both the employer and the employe, and 
that legislation should be enacted which would place the great 
economic question of unemployment under the management of 
the state and take it out of the hands of agents, some of 
whom are unscrupulous, who now control it unrestricted. 
Municipal officers are charged with the duty of enforcing the 
State employment agency law but, as far as we are able to 
observe, such officers have failed to properly perform their 
duties, and the great army of workingmen and women, who 
are constantly swindled in employment agencies, have no pro- 
tection under the existing circumstances. 

Factory Conditions. 

Since 1914, persistent efforts have been made to improve 
the conditions which exist in Maine factories, workshops and 
mills regarding the danger of loss of Ufe in case of fire or 
other disaster. Some progress has been made, although taken 
as a whole the result is very unsatisfactory. There are many 
of the large as well as of the small manufacturing estabKsh- 
ments in which the facilities for escape in case of fire, or an 
alarm of iire, are entirely insufficient. If these conditions are 
not corrected, it is only a question, of time when the laxity of 
legislators and local fire officials, which has so long existed,^ 
will result in wholesale loss of life of factory and workshop 
girls as it has in New York and other states. Proposed legis- 
lation was introduced at the last session of the Legislature 
which was intended to strengthen the present law. This also 
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provided for an increase in the authority of the Commissioner 
of Labor in regard to the enforcement of State fire laws which 
is believed to be necessary if the present dangerous conditions 
are to be changed. In this connection, it may be mentioned 
that fire officials in many of the cities are too much under 
political obligations to deal with the problems as effectively as 
they would do if unham,pered. The proposed act which was 
introduced at the 19 15 session of the Legislature was referred 
to the next session with a recommendation that legislation be 
enacted for the 'better safeguarding of employes in factories, 
mills and workshops against danger from fire. It should be 
placed upon the statute books of the State as speedily as possi- 
ble. 

Adjustment of Strikes. 

Within the last two years, there have been many strikes in 
the State of Maine caused largely by the increased demand for 
labor. They have not been of long duration or very hazard- 
ous to the industry or business involved. The disturbance has 
generally been among the unorganized. 

Only a few strikes of union labor have occurred and they 
have not been of a serious nature. Believing that strikes are 
a menace to industrial prosperity, officials of this Department 
have endeavored to be informed and arrive at the place 
where the agitation is going on within a short time after it 
commenced for the purpose of assisting the dissatisfied parties 
to arrange a satisfactory agreement. We are pleased to state 
that these efforts have met with material success in adjusting 
these trade difficulties. 

In this connection, we would say that in the work of adjust- 
ment we have worked in conjunction and in co-operation with 
the State Board of Arbitration and Conciliation. We do not 
go at length into our work along these lines for a full sum- 
mary of strikes and labor difficulties will be incorporated in 
the report of that Board. 

The wage earners of Maine have been employed more con- 
tinuously at remunerative wages during the last two years than 
ever before and during the past year the product of many 
mdustries of the State has been restrained because a full 
supply of labor could not be obtained. The large manufactur- 
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ers have repeatedly increased wages, a condition which has 
induced laborers employed upon farms and in smaller indus- 
tries to seek emplo)mient in the large manufacturing centers. 
This created a situation which naturally proved embarrassing 
to the farmers during the harvest season as they were obliged 
to pay a high rate of wages and in many cases even this induce- 
ment did not secure the necessary labor to complete the work 
in seasonable time. 

Employers of another class who have been, and are at the 
present time severely distui1)ed by the stringent condition of 
the labor market, are the lumbermen of the State. At the 
present time there are jobs for several thousand men waiting 
to be filled at the lumber camps. We are informed that unless 
labor is better supplied within the next thirty days, or by the 
first of January, 1917, it is certain that a very material reduc- 
tion will have to be made in the cut of the Maine timber 
planned for this winter. 

Mining. 

The State of Maine has valuable deposits of zinc, precious 
stones, slate, limestone, iron, copper, feldspar and many other 
minerals which should be developed and there is evidence at 
hand which indicates that some of these minerals exist in large 
quantities and that they are di an extremely high grade. 
During the last two years, this Department has made such 
investigations as possible without money available for such 
work. The samples of mitkerals which we have gathered and 
had assayed, and other information which we are in posses- 
sion of will, we believe, convince even the doubtful that the 
mineral resources of Maine are worthy of very immediate and 
energetic attention. In the course of the slight investigation 
we were able to make we were convinced that there are great 
possibilities in the feldspar deposits of the State. The quantity 
appears to be unlimited and from evidence which we have 
secured, it seems that the grade of ore is far superior to 
any which is now being mined, though it is evident that the 
feldspar industry of the State at the present time is being 
successfully operated as many new companies have been organ- 
ized during the past year for the purpose of mining and devel- 
oping the minerals contained in the feldspar group. 
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The results obtained from samples of zmc ore deposits in 
this State which were assayed by reliable metallurgical agei*- 
cies were astonishing. Samples of the ore were submitted to 
the University of Maine, also to two reliable assayers of New 
York City. The University of Maine reported that the sam- 
ples assayed 17% zinc. Of the other agencies one reported 
23.21% and the second notified us that he found the ore sent 
to him to be 32.18% zinc. It would seem that these findings 
invite further investigation and that the State should not 
longer withhold its assistance from an industry which has such 
good prospects and such great possibilities. 

Several years ago the Legislature enacted a law which pro- 
vided in part that the Land Agent, the Commissioner of Agri- 
culture and the Commissioner of Labor are constituted a min- 
ing board to be known as the Maine Mining Bureau. "Said 
board shall collect reliable information concerning the deposits 
of all precious and useful minerals, establish a metallurgical 
cabinet in the State House, and in such cabinet they shall 
properly arrange samples and specimens of ore, valuable rocks 
and metals collected by them. They shall biennially issue 
a pamphlet containing information concerning the mineral 
resources of the State and shall distribute at least one thou- 
sand copies of such pamphlet among the business men and 
capitalists of other states." Such a board has never been 
organized nor any of the requirements of the law complied 
with because no appropriation was ever made for the purpose 
of carrying out the provisions of the law. 

The members of the incoming Legislature should not fail to 
make the necessary appropriation for this important work and 
it would in our opinion do well to enact some legislation that 
would stimulate the search for precious metals and the mining 
of the same. It has been suggested that a mining law could 
be enacted to provide that whoever discovers or finds ores, 
minerals or precious stones upon land of another or beneath 
the surface thereof shall be entitled to the same. In such 
event provisions should of course be made for the land owner 
to collect a reasonable royalty and, if it is deemed wise the 
State should retain an interest. Such a law would encourage 
efforts to locate ores and minerals and the report of prospects 
when they are found. Under the existing conditions there is 
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no inducement for any prospector to use time and money in 
making an attempt to find ore or minerals on land of another 
for if he succeeds the law will not allow him the enjoyment of 
his discovery. Some will say that the suggestion made above 
is far too drastic and subversive of property rights and this 
may be true. What we wish to convey is that Maine has a 
very considerable undeveloped mineral wealth and it is desir- 
able that this should be developed. Under present conditions 
there is little or no effort to locate what might prove to be 
very valuable minerals. It is a source of potential wealth 
that should not be longer overlooked nor neglected. 
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LIST OF PROSECUTIONS FOR VIOLATION OF 
LABOR LAWS. 



LUBEC. 
1914 
Oct. i6th Superintendent of sardine canning factory employed a 

boy without a work permit, and two girls under 14 years 
of age. Court held defendant guilty in case of boy work- 
ing without a work permit and fined him $50 and costs. 
Evidence as to employment of the two girls under 14 years 
of age was deemed by the court insufficient to prove de- 
fendant guilty. Defendant appealed from fine and case 
was continued pending compliance with the law. Later 
reports indicated that concern affected was complying 
with the law. 

EASTPORT. 

Oct. i6th. Foreman of sardine canning factory employed two boys 

under 14 years of age. Pleaded guilty and was fined. 

Oct. 23rd Superintendent of sardine canning factory employed two 

boys under 14 years of age, found guilty and fined $50 and 
costs in each case. Appealed. 

Proprietor of sardine canning factory employed three 
boys under 14 years of age. Found guilty and fined $5C 
and costs. Appealed. 

Appealed cases mentioned above were continued pending 
future compliance with the law. Later reports indicated 
that all of the sardine canning factories in Eastport were 
complying with the law. 

JAY. 

Dec. Manager of a wood working establishment for violation 

of the Child Labor Law employing minors under 14 years 
of age. Three warrants were issued and conviction secured 
in all cases. 
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GILEAD. 

I915 
April 9th Proprietor of saw mill for violation of the weekly pay- 

ment of wages law. Continuation granted by Court pend- 
ing compliance by defendant. No further complaints have 
been received. Costs of Court have been paid by de- 
fendant. Fourteen warrants were issued. 

MADISON. 

April 21 St Parent permitted his minor son to submit a birth paper 

on which an erasure had been made changing date of birth, 
and for which a work permit was issued. The father was 
found guilty and fined $10 and costs. 

PORTLAND. 

Aug. 20th Complaint was made against the proprietor of a res- 

taurant for violation of the weekly payment of wages law. 
He was, owing to lack of evidence, found not guilty. 

WESTBROOK. 

Sept. 2nd Parent permitted his son to submit a birth paper on 

which an erasure had been made as to year of birth. A 

conviction was secured and he was allowed to go on 
pa3rment of a nominal fine and costs of Court. 

On same date parent was found guilty of similar offence. 
A nominal fine was imposed with costs. 

SKOWHEGAN. 

Sept. 23rd Superintendent for road building contractor violated the 

weekly payment of wages law. Was fined $10 and costs of 
Court in one case. Two other cases were nol prossed upon 
payment of costs. 

BANGOR. 

Oct. 9th Secretary of a New York Paper concern hiring men to 

take place of strikers did not either orally or in a news- 
paper ad for men state that there was a strike. Pleading 
nolo was made to pay costs of Court. 

AUGUSTA. 

Nov. 23rd Ten warrants were issued against a building contractor 

for violation of the weekly payment of wages law. Date of 
trial set. Continuation granted pending defendant's com- 
pliance with the law. Later employees questioned stated 
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that they were receiving their wages weekly, and had been 
paid wages due at time complaint was made. 
Dec. nth Relative furnished a minor child with a birth paper con- 

taining a false statement as to date of the child's birth, and 
upon which a work permit was issued. Conviction was 
secured and fine of $io and costs of Court was imposed. 

SACO. 

Decr 23rd An agent hiring men to take the place of strikers did not 

orally or in a newspaper ad for men state there was a strike. 
He pleaded nolo and was fined $25 and costs. The fine was 
remitted and he was freed on payment of costs. 

SANFORD. 
1916 
Feb. 3rd Parent permitted his minor son to submit a birth paper 

on which an erasure had been made changing date of birth, 
and upon which a work permit was issued. The father was 
found guilty and fined $25 and costs. 

On same date a parent was found guilty for same offence 
and fined $10 and costs. 

SEBAGO LAKE. 

March ist Proprietor of a saw mill — case nol prossed on payment 
of costs and his promise to comply with the weekly pay- 
ment of wages law. 

LEWISTON. 

July 21 st Parents complained of as being jointly responsible for 

allowing their son, aged 13, to work on an older brother's 
birth paper, giving his age as 16 years. Father was found 
not guilty. Mother was found guilty and fined $15 and 
costs. 

WATERVILLE. 

Oct. 30th Parent permitted his minor daughter to submit a record 

on which an erasure had been made changing date of birth 
and upon which a work permit had been issued. Father 
found not guilty, court stated because of lack of proof 
connecting father with erasure on birth record. 
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SUMMARY OF MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES OF 

MAINE. 



The information herein contained was obtained through 
various sources, viz: Through the officials connected directly 
with the Department, through special agents, through reports 
direct from the manufacturers and through the town clerks of 
the several towns. 

The employers have answered communications promptly and 
cooperated with this Department at all times and under all 
conditions and we desire to thank them for their courtesy. 

Number of employes in manufacturing establishments by 
counties : 





1912 


1914 


1916 


C0UNTIB8. 


Male. 


Female. 


Male. 


Female. 


Male. 


Female. 


A ndroscoggi'* r ^ 


8.339 
3.793 
8.613 
2.670 
2r374 
6.040 
2.879 
740 
5.091 
8.163 
2,367 
2.166 
4.206 
1.586 
5.852 
9.288 


5.746 
110 

3,122 
568 
508 

2,600 
957 
287 

1.092 
835 
318 
165 
914 
482 

3,171 

4,966 


9,108 
3.801 
9,086 
2,976 
2,106 
6,217 
2,719 
577 
4.611 
8,309 
2,083 
2,388 
3.971 
1.389 
5,515 
8,231 


5.690 
130 

3,113 
605 
633 

2,722 
913 
207 
793 

1,072 
352 
190 
945 
569 

2,956 

4.910 


-. 9.256 
3.333 
. 9,450 
2,554 
1,924 
6,656 
2,867 
532 
4.652 
7,704 
2.424 
2,422 
3,787 
1,323 
5,449 
9,035 


6,572 


AroOBtook 


92 


Cumberland 


3,615 


Fr Anklin ...,-,.,.,., 


682 


Hancock 


530 


Kennebec 


2,694 


Knox 


949 


Lincoln 


209 


Oxford 


988 


Penobscot 


1,062 


Piscataquis 


311 


Sagadahoc 


176 


Somerset 


974 


Waldo 


477 


Washington 


3,135 


Y<S^ ..::::::::: 


6,031 






Total 


73.467 


25.840 


73,087 


25.800 


73,368 


26,297 
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Boot and Shoe Industry. 



1 


Total Value of 


Total Amount 


Average Number Employed 1916. 


fl 










Product 1915. 


of pay roU 1915. 






Males be- 


Females 






Men. 


Women. 


tween 14 


between^ 14 


:2:« 


- 








and 16 yn. 


and 16 yrs. 


1 


$453,376 00 


$125,000 00 


100 


75 








2 


309.482 43 


82.164 23 


200 


225 


7 





3 


382.830 40 


93.086 37 


98 


58 








♦4 


7.805 11 


4.852 24 


35 


38 








6 


1.764 20 


1.611 70 


8 


1 








6 


139.320 67 


38.965 58 


85 


30 








7 


23.596 12 


4.860 03 


40 


20 








8 


397.683 89 


104.052 96 


125 


125 








9 


161.617 31 


45.576 34 


55 










10 


555.534 22 


115.986 83 


150 


60 








11 


1.919.095 13 


491.072 80 


548 


352 


5 


4 


12 


168.390 32 


50.192 06 


85 


45 








13 


1.876,238 96 


533.643 64 


867 


. 556 


12 


5 


14 


2.469.200 05 


547.327 20 


800 


276 


14 


20 


15 


79,656 35 


31.396 30 


65 


32 








16 


2.000.000 00 


480.000 00 


608 


276 








17 


2,982 47 


1.474 00 


3 


- 








18 


5.000 00 


2.028 00 


3 


- 








19 


423,795 00 


102.726 84 


177 


67 


1 





20 


918.000 00 


218.489 00 


300 


125 








21 


2,250.973 54 


430.181 65 


593 


319 


6 





22 




175.430 21 


180 


102 


1 





23 


1.035.785 77 


185.445 72 


252 


125 


1 


2 


♦24 


74.858 54 


24.925 50 


172 


80 


4 


3 


25 


73.913 00 


23.684 08 


27 


29 








26 


6.979 00 


3.358 58 


10 


10 








27 


279,570 88 


114,332 48 


181 


140 








28 


99,032 65 


27.542 16 


50 


30 








29 


275,000 00 


59.912 63 


100 


40 








30 


66,758 31 


26.211 61 


35 


32 








31 


512.202 29 


131,313 04 


220 


100 








32 


2.416,062 00 


521.629 00 


563 


354 


8 


10 


33 


299.155 96 


81.459 36 


95 


80 


2 


2 


34 






200 


100 


1 


3 


35 


50.000 00 


14.031 00 


30 


14 








36 


- 


- 


300 


500 








37 


- 


- 


160 


85 


6 


1 




$19,734,660 57 


$4,893,963 14 


7.520 


4.501 


68 


50 



* No. 4 began manufacturing in September. 1915. 

* No. 24 began manufacturing in October, 1915. 
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1 
il 






Average Number Employed 1916. 


Total Value of 


Total Amount 
of Pay RoU 
















Product 1915. 


1915. 






Males be- 


Females 






Men. 


Women. 


tween 14 


between 14 


:2:« 




' 






and 16 3^*8. 


and 16 yrs. 


1 


$667,084 37 


$105,974 78 


250 


10 








2 


124.605 00 


32.441 00 


46 










3 


3.539.321 00 


780.449 00 


1.275 


" 200 








4 


600.410 00 


117,990 00 


200 










5 


106.047 20 


36.163 90 


36 


-. 








6 


652.183 08 


103.428 76 


150 


20 








7 


38,767 61 


7.736 72 


17 


2 








8 


207.624 62 


32.271 26 


40 










9 


536.209 69 


136.946 74 


201 


- 








10 


265.740 89 


46.427 04 


60 


. 








11 


428.836 49 


47.966 40 


59 


- 








12 


2.679.087 36 


480.074 89 


637 


24 








13 


376.626 00 


69.006 00 


83 


22 








14 


367,689 66 


122,355 08 


189 


10 








15 


766.698 20 


130,815 62 


133 


16 








16 


3.346,429 71 


748,426 69 


725 


65 








17 


2,507.456 25 


471,020 34 


622 










18 


4,908,484 67 


709.336 45 


970 


30 








19 


2.920.000 00 


321,406 17 


350 


300 


2 


6 


20 


135.018 09 


26.614 36 


60 


— 








21 


66.466 50 


23.192 42 


40 


— 








22 


273.211 68 


63,780 87 


83 


1 








23 


1.780.691 00 


416.100 00 


530 


262 








24 


771,580 00 


144,626 00 


214 


12 








26 


1.142.011 03 


255,713 73 


425 


— 








26 


925,983 17 


190,786 79 


250 


10 








27 


4.170.489 33 


611,725 40 


750 


- 








28 


2.279.570 20 


295,408 25 


300 


- 








29 


1.125.464 33 


222.678 78 


300 


- 








30 


314.614 77 


110.062 60 


66 


— 








31 


818.867 93 


146.010 60 


199 


- 








32 


89.154 00 


20.791 34 


39 


- 








33 


190.907 14 


61,619 03 


200 


- 








34 


530.348 09 


85.875 02 


95 


- 








35 


25.667 46 


4.124 25 


13 


- 








36 


57.983 39 


13.587 71 


50 


- 








37 


10.646 37 


573 71 


11 


- 








38 


— 


— 


60 


— 








39 


_ 


- 


70 


65 








40 


42.980 60 


1.956 09 


10 


- 








41 


2.609.516 96 


458,231 87 


625 


— 








42 


195.692 46 


22.502 00 


35 


- 










$32,483,045 09 


$7,675,215 54 


10.366 


1,048 


2 


6 
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labor and industry. 
Cotton Industry. 



4 


Total Value of 


Total Amount 


Average Number Employed 1916. 


11 










Product 1915. 


of pay roU 1915. 






Males be- 


Females 






Men. 


Women. 


tween 14 


between 14 


zs 










and 16 yrs. 


and 16 yrs. 


1 


$6,875,040 23 


$1,453,144 15 


1.921 


1.653 


27 


18 


2 


2.181.362 00 


711.298 00 


1.353 


887 


16 


23 


3 


1.738.041 83 


403.588 70 


480 


460 


20 


26 


4 


1.164.854 25 


303.970 55 


426 


328 


22 


10 


5 


1.931.562 56 


493.080 02 


542 


643 


4 


e 


6 


708.815 20 


232.881 67 


460 


135 


1 


1 


7 


418.607 21 


90.543 53 


90 


110 


5 


1 


8 


575.417 46 


106.008 12 


140 


95 


6 


3 


9 


875.323 04 


329.585 69 


350 


450 


6 


3 


10 


1.209.468 08 


354.892 15 


323 


541 


7 


3 


11 


355.000 00 


80.372 96 


92 


107 


1 





12 


2.319.881 32 


670.306 19 


868 


714 


7 


6 


13 


1.101,515 00 


375.985 00 


413 


312 


20 


24 


14 


126,000 00 


21.510 04 


22 


24 








16 


1.324.731 99 


269.628 31 


278 


230 


13 


3 




$12,905,620 17 


$5,896,795 08 


7.758 


6,689 


152 


129 
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Woolen Industry. 



5 


Total Value of 


Total Amount 


Average Number Employed 1916. 


Ml 

n 










Product 1915. 


of pay roll 1915. 






Males be- 


Females 






Men. 


Women. 


tween 14 


between 14 


551 










and 16 yrs. 


and 16 yra. 


1 


$155,299 76 


$39,255 97 


58 


49 


1 





2 


238,722 18 


51,994 66 


68 


20 








3 


311,000 00 


55,500 00 


60 


40 








4 




4.232 25 


2 


18 








6 


4,239.523 40 


965,712 95 


860 


731 


16 


18 


6 


1,225.098 91 


448,508 75 


547 


331 


8 


12 


7 


313,000 00 


30,937 00 


43 


45 








8 


** 


24.376 75 


35 


10 








9 


628.911 72 


62,536 74 


47 


78 


8 


5 


10 


459,213 00 


108,130 00 


150 


95 








11 


511,587 00 


92,590 00 


09 


43 








12 


409,988 00 


67.633 00 


66 


46 








*13 


24.150 00 


8.630 69 


73 


16 


1 





14 


592.505 00 


140.244 00 


188 


36 


6 


a 


16 


932.798 00 


142.037 00 


165 


48 








16 


353.798 00 


102,108 00 


119 


53 





e 


17 


374.788 00 


105,723 00 


117 


53 








18 


211,807 30 


38.049 32 


60 


35 








19 


290.855 06 


51,315 51 


60 


40 








20 


698.277 00 


118,531 00 


130 


60 








21 


440.136 00 


76.305 00 


80 


39 





• 


22 


40.000 00 




— 







• 


23 


339.303 74 


187995 90 


45 


- 








24 


243.000 00 


44.689 76 


48 


28 








25 


308.000 00 


51.527 45 


63 


25 








26 


203.593 95 


38.474 40 


62 


34 





1 


27 


345.074 00 


87.514 00 


107 


37 








28 


209.280 00 


52.849 00 


63 


12 


1 





29 


923,109 82 


129.649 76 


132 


71 








30 


Included in No. 29 




116 


35 








31 


120.000 00 


367oOO 00 


47 


35 


1 


1 


32 


120.000 00 


36.000 00 


30 


20 








33 


70,458 00 


16.027 36 


26 


8 








34 


405.137 72 


74.947 92 


108 


57 


4 


1 


36 


204.306 27 


50.176 17 


60 


26 








36 


424.568 96 


105.742 00 


101 


79 








37 


184.961 00 


33.089 61 


55 


30 


2 


1 


38 


272,226 00 


47.679 00 


91 


27 








39 


191.000 00 


44,298 00 


61 


25 








40 


169.189 15 


37.990 79 


52 


16 








41 


315,829 00 


59,782 00 


80 


60 


3 





42 


147.967 00 


32.215 00 


52 


28 








43 


1,200,000 00 


197,312 02 


325 


94 


6 


1 


44 


599,497 00 


137.627 00 


181 


43 


3 





46 


160.000 00 


63.125 06 


69 


34 








46 


696.646 42 


100.469 48 


120 


66 








47 


32.163 93 


3.408 97 


8 


16 








48 


416.944 49 


123.667 30 


175 


100 


2 





49 


1,077.065 84 


242.883 71 


308 


103 


4 





50 


400.000 00 


82.800 00 


100 


67 








51 


77,338 01 


14,883 48 


10 


10 








52 


192.189 44 


33,062 69 


38 


65 


1 





53 


263.625 00 


57.791 47 


18 


40 


1 





54 


303,111 55 


67,589 13 


66 


90 








55 


385,098 00 


76.688 17 


92 


27 








56 


238.037 19 


62,407 79 


101 


34 








57 


152.240 00 


60.665 87 


60 


12 








58 


- 


- 


16 


6 










$13,852,309 80 


$6,036,280 79 


6.171 


3.372 


65 


00 



* No. 13 began manufacturing in November, 1915. 
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Synopsis. 



1914 



Male. Female. Total. 



1916 



Male. Female. Total, 



Boot and Shoe Industry . 
Pulp and Paper Industry 

Cotton Industry 

Textile Industry 

Woolen Industry 

Other Industries 

Total 



5.920 
9.698 

13.591 

43.878 



73.087 



3.179 
890 



11.065 
10.666 



9.099 
10.588 

24.656 

64.544 



7,520 
10.366 
7.75S 

67l71 
41.553 



25.800 



98.887 



73.368 



4.501 
1.048 
6.689 

3.372 
10,687 



12.021 
11.414 
14.447 

9.543 
52.240 



26.297 



99.665 
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INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS. 

In the sub- joined tables, we give statistics of industrial acci- 
dents for the period from July i, 191 4, to July i, 19 16, these 
being compiled from the reports of employers. The Work- 
men's Compensation law went into effect January i, 1916, and 
the provisions of section six of the act were promptly complied 
with by employers of the State who with very few exceptions 
expressed their desire to operate in compliance with the pro- 
visions of the law. 

As the act requires all assenting employers to report in- 
dustrial accidents to the Workmen's Compensation Commission, 
they were not longer required to make reports to the Depart- 
ment of Labor and Industry as in the past. For this reason, 
the number of accidents reported to this Department during the 
last six months of the two-year period covered, this being from 
January i, 1916, to July i, 1916, is but few and it is expected 
that in the future it will not be necessary for this Department 
to make reports of industrial accidents, this branch being en- 
tirely covered by provisions of the Workmen's Compensation 
law that requires from the Industrial Accident Commission 
a full and complete report of accidents which come under the 
Compensation law. 

Reports of industrial accidents, in accordance with section 15 
of the Revised Statutes of 1916, are required from all em- 
ployers who have not complied with the provisions of the 
Workmen's Compensation act. 

In the tabulation that follows, it is interesting to note that of 
the 2,057 accidents recorded but 35 proved fatal, the victims 
being all of the male sex. The most prolific forms of accident 
■ were fractures, bruises, crushings, lacerations, sprains, disloca- 
tions, burns and scalds, these classes aggregating 75 per cent of 
the entire accidents reported. 

More than half of the accidents as reported occurred in the 
pulp and paper industry, the total number there being 1,052, 
while other industries that were prolific in victims were 
foundry, iron, steel and metal products with 259, textile in- 
dustries with 247 and the lumbering industry with 240. 
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Table No. 1. 

Whole Number of Accidents Reported in which Disability 

Exceeds Six Days, Occurring During Period from 

June I, 1914, to June 30, 1916, Classified 

by Nature and Extent di Injury. 



EUTBNT OF InJUBT. 



Males. 



Females. 



Male 

minors 

between 

14 and 16 

years of age. 



Female 

mincMrs 

between 

14 and 16 

years of age. 



Total. 



Fatal 

Loss of eye 

Loss of hand 

Loss of arm 

Loss of leg 

Loss of foot 

Loss of fingers 

Loss of toes 

Internal injuries 

Injury to arm or leg ... 

Injury to fingers 

Fractures 

Bruises and crushings . . 

Lacerations 

Sprains and dislocations 

Burns and scalds 

Injury to e^es, lessor. . . 
Internal injuries* lessor. 
Infected bruises ....... 

Infected lacerations. . . . 

Miscellaneous 

Not stated 

Total 



34 


- 


6 


. 


3 


- 


6 


_ 


1 


_ 


3 


_ 


96 


5 


3 




7 


_ 


28 


_ 


38 


1 


220 


5 


506 


17 


515 


25 


118 


8 


123 


- 


52 


1 


100 


1 


22 


1 


57 


2 


14 


1 


6 


- 


1.951 


67 



31 



35 
6 

4 

6 

1 

3 

106 

3 

7 

28 

40 

229 

529 

567 

121 

123 

53 

101 

24 

60 

16 

6 



2.057 
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Table No. 4. 

Time of Accident. 

During i-st hour of work 185 

During 2nd hour of work 160 

During 3rd hour of work 180 

During 4th hour of work 203 

During 5th hour of work 121 

During 6th hour of work 64 

During 7th hour of work 106 

During 8th hour of work 176 

During 9th hour of work 108 

During loth hour of work 114 

After loth hour of work 73 

Not reported 567 

« 

Total 2,057 

Table No. 5. 

Ages of Injured — All Industries. 

14 years of age 6 

15 years of age 13 

16 years of age 25 

17 years of age 51 

18 years of age 65 

19 years of age 65 

20 years of age 75 

21 to 25 years of age 397 

26 to 30 years of age 327 

31 to 35 years of age 269 

36 to 40 years of age 214 

41 to 45 years of age 171 

46 to 50 years of age 130 

51 to 55 years of age 92 

56 to 60 years of age 61 

61 to 65 years of age 32 

66 to 70 years of age 17 

Over 70 years of age 6 

Not reported 41 

Total 2,057 
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Table No. 6. 

Nationality — All Industries. 

American 852 

Italian 108 

German 9 

S'candinavian -. 22 

Irish 67 

Polish 148 

Canadian 86 

English 52 

Scotch • 23 

French 463 

Greek 27 

Russian 34 

Turkish 2 

Welsh 6 

Lithuanian 33 

Slavs 21 

Armenian 4 

Slovak I 

Albanian 14 

Syrian 2 

Finn 10 

Spanish 2 

Ruthenian i 

Assyrian 2 

Austrian i 

Dutch I 

Hungarian 2 

Indian i 

Not reported 63 

Total 2,057 
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LABOR DIRECTORY. 

We submit herewith a partial list of parent labor organiza- 
tions, with names and addresses of secretaries, care being taken 
to include where possible those having affiliated organizations 
in Maine or applying to the industrial work of the State. The 
amount paid for sick and death benefits in 191 5 is given in some 
instances. 

American Federation of Labor. Headquarters, Washington, 
D. C. ; President, Samuel Gompers ; S^retary, Frank Morrison. 
Comprises 109 National and International Unions (represent- 
ing approximately 22,000 local unions); 5 Departments; 45 
State Branches; 718 City Centrals; 689 Local Trade and 
Federal Labor Unions. Departments: Building Trades De- 
partment—Secretary, William J. Spencer, Rooms 412-14 Ouray 
Building, Washington, D. C; Metal Trades Department — 
Secretary, A. J. Berres, Rooms 512-13 Ouray Building, Wash- 
ington, D. C. ; Mining Department — Secretary, James Lord, 606 
Ouray Building, Washington, D. C; IRailroad Employes De- 
partment — Secretary, A. O. Wharton, Suite 5-6 Ohio Building, 
St. Louis, Mo.; Union Label Trades Department — Secretary, 
Thomas F. Tracy, Rooms 708-10 Ouray Building, Washington, 
D. C. 

Bakery and Confectionery Workers International Union of 
America. Secretary, Charles IfFland, 212 Bush Temple of 
Music, 221 Chicago avenue, Chicago, 111. 

Barbers' International Union, Journeymen. Secretary, Jacob 
Fischer, 222 East Michigan street, Indianapolis, Ind. Sick and 
death benefits paid in 1915, $88,072.86. 

Blacksmiths, International Brotherhood of. Secretary, Wm. 
F. Kramer, Rooms 1270-1285 Monon Building, Chicago, 111. 

Boiler Makers and Iron Shipbuilders of America, Brother- 
hood of. Secretary, W. J. Gilthrope, Stiite 7-12 Law Building, 
Kansas City, Kan. 

Bookbinders, International Brotherhood of. Secretary, 
Walter N. Reddick, 222 East Michigan street, Indianapolis, Ind. 
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Boot and Shoe Workers* Union. Secretary, C. L. Baine, 
246 Summer street, Boston, Mass. Sick, death and disability 
benefits paid in 191 5, $108,114.88. 

Carpenters and Joiners of America, United Brotherhood of- 
Secretary, Frank Duffy, Carpenter's Building, 222 East Michi- 
gan street, Indianapolis, Ind. Sick, death and disability bene- 
fits paid in 19 15, $405,080.04. 

Cigarmakers' International Union of America. President, 
George W. Perkins, Monon Building, Chicago, 111. Death and 
total disability benefits paid in 19 15, $278,509.64; sick benefits,, 
$210,427.87; loans to traveling members, $42,266.70. 

Clerks' International Protective Association, Retail. Secre- 
tary, H. J. Conway, Lock Drawer 248, Lafayette, Ind. 

Cloth Hat and Cap Makers of North America, United. 
Secretary, Max Zuckerman, 62 East Fourth street, New York,, 
N. Y. 

Electrical Workers of America, International Brotherhood 
of. Secretary, Charles P. Ford, 406-18 Reisch Building, 
Springfield, 111. Death benefits paid in 191 5, $29,134.45. 

Engineers, International Union of Steam and Operating- 
Secretary, Jas. G. Hamiahan, 6334 Yale avenue, Chicago, III. 

Firemen, International Brotherhood of Stationary. Secre- 
tary, C. L. Shamp, 3615 North Twenty- fourth street, Omaha,. 
Neb. 

Foundry Employes, International Brotherhood of. Secre- 
tary, George Bechtold, Room 601, 810 Chestnut street, St. 
Louis, Mo. Sick and death benefits paid in 191 5, $585.00. 

Freight Handlers, Brotherhood of. Railroad. Secretary, C. 
B. Beaumont, 1123 Wells street, Chicago, 111. 

Garment Workers' Union, International Ladies. Secretary,. 
Morris Sigman, 32 Union Square, New York, N. Y. 

Garment Workers of America, United. Secretary, B. A. 
Larger, 1 16-122 Bible House, New York, N. Y. 

Glove Workers' Union of America, International. Secretary,. 
Elizabeth Christman, Room 709, 166 West Washington street,. 
Chicago, 111. 

Granite Cutters' Interinational Association of America. 
President, James Duncan, Hancock Building, Quincy, Mass. 
Funeral benefits paid in 191 5, $41,292.97; loss of sight benefits, 
$7,000. 
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Hatters of North America, United. Secretary, Martin 
Lawler, 72-73 Bible House, New York, N. Y. Death benefits 
paid in 191 5, $25,700. 

Hod Carriers, Building and Common Laborers' Umion of 
America, International. Secretary, A. Persion, Box 597, 
Albany, N. Y. Death benefits paid in 1915, $11,600.00. 

Horseshoers of United States and Canada, International 
Uniom of Journeymen. Secretary, Hubert S. Marshall, 809-10 
Second National Bank Building, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Laundry Workers' International Union. Secretary, Harry 
L. Morrison, Box 11, Station i, Troy, N. Y. 

Leather Workers' on Horse Goods, United Brotherhood of. 
Secretary, J. J. Pfeiifer, 504-5 Postal Building, Kansas City, 
Mo. Sick and death benefits paid in 191 5, $2,457. 

Longshoremen's Association, International. Secretary, John 
J. Joyce, 702 Brisbane Building, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Machinists, International Association of. Secretary, George 
Preston, 402-407 McGill Building, Washington, D. C. 

Maintenance of Way Employes, International Brotherhood 
of. Secretary, George Seal, Headquarters' Building, 2j Putnam 
avenue, Detroit, Mich. 

Molders' Union of North America, International. Secretary, 
Victor Kleiber, 530 Walnut street, Cincinnati, Ohio. Benefits 
paid in 191 5: Sick, $87,909; death, $37,323.58; disability, 
$6,500. 

Musicians, American Federation of. Secretary, Owen Miller. 
3535 Pine street, St. Louis, Mo. 

Painters, Decorators and Paperhangers of America, Brother- 
hood' of. Secretary, J. C. Shemp, Drawer 99, Lafayette, Ind. 
Benefits paid in 1915: Death, $120,911; disability, $32,925. 

Paper Makers, International Brotherhood of. Secretary, J. 
T. Carey, 127 North Pearl street, Albany, N. Y. 

Pattern Makers' League of North America. President, 
James Wilson, 1007-8-9 Second National Bank Building, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 

Paving Cutters' Union of the United States of America and 
Canada. Secretary, Carl Bergstrom, Lock Box 2^, Albion, N. 
Y. Benefits paid in 191 5: Death, $1,625. 

Photo-Engravers' Union of North America, International. 
Secretary, Louis A. Schwarz, Rooms 218, 220, 221 Raymonii 
Building, 5609 Germantown avenue, Philadelphia, Pa. 
3 
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Piano, Organ and Musical Instrument Workers' Uniojn of 
America, International. President, Charles Dold, i66 West 
Washington street, Chicago, 111. 

Plasterers and Cement Finishers International Association 
of the United States and Canada, Operative. Secretary, T. A. 
Scully, 306-7-8 Castell Building, Middletown, Ohio. 

Plumbers and Steam Fitters of United States and Canada, 
United Association of. Secretary, Thomas E. Burke, 411-416 
Bush Temple of Music, Chicago, 111. 

Post Office Clerks, National Federation of. Secretary, 
Thomas F. Flaherty, 400 A. F. of L. Building, Washington, D. 
C. Death benefits paid in 19 15, $2,950. 

Printing Pressmen and Assistants' Umion of North America, 
International. Secretary, Joseph C. Orr, Pressmen's Home, 
Term. Death benefits paid in 191 5, $14,890.26. 

Pulp, Sulphite and Paper Mill Workers of the United States 
and Canada, International Brothertiood of. Secretary, John H. 
Malin, Fort Edward, N. Y. 

Quarry Workers' International Union of North America. 
Secretary, Fred W. Suitor, Scampini Building, Barre, Vt. 
Benefits paid in 1915: Death, $1,980; old age, $150. 

Railroad Telegraphers, Order of. Secretary, L. W. Quick, 
St. Louis, Mo. Death benefits paid in 191 5, $114,750. 

Railway Camnem of America, Brotherhood of. Secretary, E. 
Wm. Weeks, 507 Hall Building, Kansas City, Mo. 

Railway Clerks, Brotherhood of. Secretary, R. E. Fisher, 
307-310 Kansas City Life Building, Kansas City, Mo. 

Railway Employes of America, Amalgamated Association of 
Street and Electric. President, W. D. Mahon, 104 East High 
street, Detroit, Mich. 

Seamen's Union of America, International. Secretary, 
Thomas A. Hanson, 332 West Randolph street, Chicago, 111. 
Benefits paid in 1915: Death and hospital, $15,578.17; ship- 
wreck, $10,183.50. 

Sheet Metal Workers, Amalgamated International Alliance. 
Secretary, John E. Bray, Suite 407 Nelson Building, Kamisas 
City, Mo. 

Slate and Tile Roofers' Union of America, International 
Secretary, Joseph M. Gavlak, 3643 West Forty-seventh street, 
Qeveland, Ohio. 
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Slate Workers, American Brotherhood of. Secretary, Philip 
Jago, Jr., Pen Argyle, Pa. 

Stage Employes' International Alliance, Theatrical. Secre- 
tary, Lee M. Hart, Room 607, 1547 Broadway, New York, 
N. Y. 

Stereotypers and Electrotypers' Union of North America, 
International. Secretary, Charles A. Sumner, 3 no Olive 
street, Kansas City, Mo. 

Stonecutters' Association of North America, Journeymen. 
Secretary, Walter W. Drayer, 528 American Central Life 
Building, Indianapolis, Ind. Death benefits paid in 1915, $11,- 
350. 

Stove Mounters' International Union. Secretary, Frank 
Grimshaw, 1210 Jefferson avenue, E. Detroit, Mich. 

Tailors' Industrial Union, Joumeymedi. Secretary, Thomas 
Sweeney, Cor. East Sixty-seventh street and Stony Island 
avenue, Chicago, 111. Benefits paid in 191 5: Sick, $20,880.20; 
death, $12,336.50. 

Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Stablemen and Helpers of America, 
International Brotherhood of. Secretary, Thomas L. Hughes, 
222 East Michigan street, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Textile Workers of America, Umited. President, John 
Golden, 86-87 Bible House, New York, N. Y. Death benefits 
paid in 191 5, $3,000. 

Travellers' Goods and Leather Novelty Workers' Inter- 
national Union of America. Secretary, Murt Malone, 191 
Boyd street, Oshkosh, Wis. 

Typographical Umion, International. Secretary, J. W. Hays, 
640-650 Newton Claypool Building, Indianapolis, Ind. Bene- 
fits paid in 191 5: Death, $274,822.31; old age pensions, $313,- 
263.92; maintenance Union Printers' Home, $120,149.07. 

White Rats Actor Union of America. Secretary, Will J. 
Cooke, 227-31 West Forty-sixth street. New York, N. Y. 

Not A^muATUD With A. F. o^ L. 

Bricklayers, Masons and Plasterers, International Union of 
America. Secretary, Wm. Dobson, Drawer 575, University 
Park Building, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Car Workers, International Association of. Secretary, G. 
W. Gibson, 538 South Dearborn street, Chicago, 111. 
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Locomotive Engineers, Brotherhood of. Grand Chief, 
Warren S. Stone, 1116 B. of L. E. Building, Cleveland, Ohio. 
Benefits paid in 191 5: Deaths, accidents, loss of limbs, $1,956,- 
740.57; indemnity claims, $131,725.98; relief benefits, $55,- 
470.50. 

Locomotive Firemen and Enginemen, Brotherhood of. 
Secretary, A. H. Hawley, Peoria, Illinois. Benefits paid in 
191 5: Death, $667,249; disability, $216,725. 

Letter Carriers, National Association of. Secretary, M. T. 
Finnan, 946 Pennsylvania avenue N. W., Washington, D. C. 

Post Office Clerks, United National Association of. Secre- 
tary, Wm. F. Gibbons, 731 North Main avenue, Scranton, Pa. 

Railroad Trainmen, Brotherhood of. Secretary, A. E. King, 
Cleveland, Ohio. Benefits paid in 191 5: Death, $8,900; dis- 
ability, $11,600. 

Railway Conductors, Order of. Secretary, C. E. Whitney, 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa. Death and disability benefits paid during 
1915, $1,361,124. 
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DIRECTORY OF TRADE UNIONS, AND SIMILAR 
ORGANIZATIONS. 

Statk Organizations. 

Maine State Federation of Labor. President, C. P. Smith, 
Fairfield; secretary, H. B. Brawn, Box 46, Pejepscot. Meets 
annually on the first Tuesday in June. 

Maine Textile Workers. President, Charles H. Leighton, 75 
Bridge street, Augusta; secretary, Henry Morin, 21 Dunning 
street, Brunswick. Meets annually in May. 

Maine State Conference of Bricklayers and Masons' Inter- 
national Union. President, James A. 0*Rourke, 62 Monument 
street, Portland; secretary, Abner W. Nichols, 39 College street, 
L^wiston. Meets arnnually on the first Monday in November. 

Maine State Association of the National Association of 
Letter Carriers. President, John A. Casey, 84 Birch street, 
Bangor ; secretary, P. F. McDonough, Portland ; meets annually 
on April 19th. 

Maine State Branch, United National Association of Post 
Office Clerks. President, Frank A. Winslow, Augusta; secre- 
tary, Jas. E. Leighton, Jr., Hallowell; meets annually on 
April 19th. 

District Organizations. 

Carpenters' District Council of Lewiston comprisiiig Locals 
Nos. 407 and 1,760. Secretary, D. D. Gould, 7 Shepley street. 
Auburn. 

Carpenters' District Council of Portland, comprising Locals 
Nos. 517, 974, 1506 and 1561. Secretary, A. C. Johnson, 38 
Veranda street, Portland. 

Local Central Organizations. 

Allied Building Trades Council, Portland. Secretary, Charles 
Roux, 142 Kelsey street. South Portland ; meets every Wednes- 
day evening in Room 33, Farrington Block, Portland. 
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Allied Printing Trades Council, Portland. Secretary, Fred 
C. Harding, 105 Sheridan street, Portland. Meets on the first 
and third Fridays of each month in Farrington Block, Portland. 

Building Trades Council, Augusta. Secretary, John F. 
Spaulding, 46 Quimby street, Augusta. Meets on the third 
Thursday of each month in Carpenters' Hall, Augusta. 

Building Trades Council, Bar Harbor. Secretary, J. Murray 
Higgins, Bar Harbor. Meets on call of the president at Car- 
penter's Hall, Bar Harbor. 

Central Labor Union of Augusta, Hallowell and Gardiner. 
Secretary, H. W. Sanborn, 89 Grove street, Augusta. Meets 
on the 2nd and 4th Wednesdays of each month in Carpenter's 
Hall, Water street, Augusta. 

Central Labor Union of Baileyville (Woodland). Secretary, 
Frank McPadyen, Woodland. Meets on the second Monday o£ 
each month in the Opera House, Woodland. 

Central Labor Union of Bangor. Secretary, John H. 
Ambrose, 104 Lincoln street, Bangor. Meets on the last Thurs- 
day of each month in Eureka Hall, Bangor. 

Central Labor Union of East Livermore (Livermore Falls). 
Secretary, Joseph O. Poulin, Chisholm. Meets on the first and 
fourth Tuesdays of each month in Union Hall. 

Central Labor Union of East Millinocket. Secretary, A. D. 
McLeod, Maple street, East Millinocket. Meets on the last 
Tuesday of each month in the Municipal Building. 

Central Labor Union of Lewiston and Auburn. Secretary, J. 
A. Hartley, 10 Allen court, Lewiston. Meets on the last Thurs- 
day of each month in the Labor Temple, Lewiston. 

Central Labor Union of Millinocket. Secretary, Joseph G. 
Keefe, Box 16, Millinocket. Meets on the first Tuesday of 
each month in Rush's Hall. 

Central Labor Union of Portland. Secretary, John A. 
Divney, Box 121, Portland. Meets on the first and third 
Wednesday of each month in Farrington Block, Portland. 

Central Labor Union of Rumford. Secretary, Chester 
Jordan, Rumford. Meets every Wednesday evening. 
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EMPLOYMENT OF WOMEN IN MAINE STORES. 

Their Conditions, Surroundings, Scale of Wages, Health 
AND Treatment — What Inducement does Vocation of 
Saleswomen Offer? 

By Marion Porter. 

What effect does the occupation of selling goods have upon 
the health of women? What are their earnings, their living 
expenses, and their home surroundings? Do low wages have 
any effect on their morals? How much education is required 
to make a successful saleswoman or clerk in a store ? 

Such questions are asked of the Department of Labor and 
in order to be able to answer these and other questions relative 
to women employed in stores, investigation was made which 
covered all of the larger department, clothing, dry goods, 
specialty, and five and ten cent stores in which a considerable 
number of women are employeS. Some concerns in towns 
were also covered in order to have a fairly general knowledge 
of conditions in the whole State. In all about 1500 women 
were interviewed, most of them more than once, and much 
detailed information was obtained, some of which could not 
be prepared for this report because of the limited force and 
funds of the department, but for reference material, it will 
be invaluable in the future. 

The investigation includes all occupations of women in stores 
such as office work, bundlers, cashiers, stenographers, book- 
keepers, messengers, fur sewers, millinery makers, seam- 
stresses, waitresses, and salespeople. Some of the investigators 
failed to require men to fill out the blanks so no statistics for 
men have been prepared. From observation and from facts 
which were obtained, it would seem that the wages of the men 
are not very much higher than those of women in the same 
occupation and many employers think that men do more 
efficient work in certain departments, such as buying and selling 
of suits. The five, ten, and twenty-five cent stores have been 
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considered by themselves and the tables made separately, but 
have not been prepared for this report. 

Facts in regard to general conditions in the stores were 
obtained from an interview with a member of the firm or 
manager, by observation on the part of the investigator and 
from the employees. Printed blanks were given each indi- 
vidual to be filled out and returned to the investigator and from 
these blanks most of the statistics have been compiled. In 
many instances, information was given very reluctantly, both 
by employers and employees, though it was understood that the 
law prohibits using names of persons or firms; but on the 
whole, questions were answered very truthfully, many of the 
more poorly-paid workers, especially, feeling that perhaps the 
Labor Department could do something to better their condi- 
tion. In all cases where there was difficulty throughout the 
store in getting the bla,nks filled out, the attitude of the em- 
ployer toward the investigation appeared to be the occasion of 
the trouble. The managers of ten cent stores belonging to the 
chain system raised the most objections, probably because of 
orders from the home office. In almost every instance, the 
request of the investigators was ultimately complied with, 
though individuals refused to answer certain questions for 
personal reasons, real or imaginary. The reasons for refusing 
would make an interesting study. The largest number refused 
to state their education. A few refused to state their ages and 
some objected to telling of home conditions. 

The disproportionately low wages paid in some departments 
is not a general condition, but it is with those earning low 
wages that we are chiefly concerned. Most of them could not 
exist if they did not live with parents or relatives or if they 
did not have husbands to help in their support. This is obvi- 
ously an unfair arrangement for the head of the family, 
because, if one of the family is not getting a living wage, this 
deficit must be made up by the principal wage earner. Wages 
are relatively lower in the towns than in the cities, but they 
are not enough higher in the cities to make up the extra cost 
of living or for the necessity of a more up-to-date appearance 
than is required in the small community. Of all those inter- 
viewed, not including ten cent stores, 48% are earning less than 
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$8 a week which would probably be a fair minimum wage for 
these occupations if such a thing is established in the State. 

It would appear in studying a few of the blanks filled out 
by employees that they are paid according to the whim of their 
employer, but usually a talk with the girls or with the employer 
will explain the reason for the difference in wages paid to dif- 
ferent girls in the same occupation or the reason why some 
advance to a responsible position while others seldom if ever 
get a raise. Two girls with apparently the same qualifications 
begin work together at the same wage. One may be ambitious 
and have some artistic ability in keeping her stock neat and 
showing it to advantage. She may have a personality pleasing 
to buyers so that at the end of each day her salesbook shows 
an ever increasing balance. Sooner or later her work is appre- 
ciated and she gets a raise or is promoted to some other depart- 
ment. The other girl cares nothing for the appearance of her 
stock, but is satisfied if she "gets by" and shows her customers 
only what they ask for. Such a girl is the one who tells hard 
luck stories and gives people the impression that her employer 
takes no interest in advancing his help. 

On the other hand, wages are below living standards in 
many of the departments of stores and employers are unwilling 
to advance even those who give the most returns for their 
service. The girls must ask for a much deserved advance and 
then are made to feel that they have been unfair to their em- 
ployers. Saleswomen have stated that when they went to their 
employer in groups to ask for a better wage scale, the spokes- 
woman would be deserted after making her plea and would 
have to bear the brunt of his displeasure, the others declaring 
that they were satisfied and had no reason for complaint. 

Women who live at home are so situated that they will go to 
work at a lower weekly wage than the girl who lives away 
from home and is absolutely dependent upon her own earnings. 
For this reason employers prefer the girls who live at home. 

To make a statement that a certain per cent of women are 
adrift and a certain per cent live with parents or relatives is 
hardly fair when we take into consideration what the condi- 
tions are among women who live with parents or relatives. 
Thus one girl stated that she lived with relatives, but on ques- 
tioning her it was learned that the relative with whom she 
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lives is an invalid brother absolutely dependent upon her for 
support. He was injured at his work before this State had a 
Workmen's Compensation Law and his case has never been 
decided in the court because he did not have money with which 
to fight. In many instances, saleswomen are the only support 
of aged parents and if the wage earner in such instances 
should be disabled, the whole family would be dependent upon 
charity. Some live with relatives who would not keep them 
if they did not pay board. Some iVidows stated that they 
live with relatives when the relatives in question are children 
dependent upon them for support. Many such widows are 
among the low wage earners because the strain of keeping a 
home and clerking in a store all day makes them less efficient 
and, with the children to support, they cannot dress as well as 
the women who are unencumbered. If the records of charit- 
able organizations could be studied, it would be found that 
some of these widows with children are obliged to receive 
outside assistance as are those with the aged parents to sup- 
port Of the 1243 individuals in the department and dry good 
stores, about 75% say that they live with relatives, 48 widows 
had children to support, 3 were married with children to sup- 
port, and of those divorced only 8 reported dependent children. 

The question of wages versus immorality which is discussed 
so freely by clubs, churches, and in print may be laid to rest 
so far as the State of Maine is concerned. Nothing was found 
which would bear out any conviction existing in the public 
mind that the necessity for a pleasing appearance has driven 
girls to immoral living. If it were true that the deficit in their 
wages were so made up it would be among the low paid help 
that those to be classed immorally unclean would be found, 
but it is actually among the high paid workers that they are 
found and there the percentage is so small that if figures could 
be given they would not be worth consideration. 

Seasonal employment in the stores of this State is a problem, 
but not to the extent that it is in other states. In the millinery 
department good salaries are paid to the saleswomen and some 
of the trinnners for about three-fourths of the year, making a 
fair yearly income, at least a living wage. The hat makers in 
most cases earn little more than the living wage during the 
season. Some of them are employed as saleswomen in other 
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parts of the store during the slack season, others stay at home 
until the beginning of the next busy season, others must find 
other employment. Few milliners employed seasonally have 
families to support. 

Women of the alteration departments are among those who 
suffer most from lack of employment. Many of them are 
middle aged women with children dependent upon them or 
have husbands to support and the wages are lower so that 
they cannot afford to lose any time. Employers have evidently 
given thought to this phase of seasonal labor and keep for the 
permanent fitters and seamstresses those who are most needy. 
The amount of business they do makes it impossible for them 
to retain all those needing employment so some are forced to 
seek other lines of work or receive assistance from relatives or 
charitable organizations. 

Fur sewers frequently find employment in other states dur- 
ing the summer while others are retained here the whole year. 
Maine being a resort for summer tourists has a large fur trade 
in the summer and the occupation is fairly well remunerated. 
Most employers state that they do not employ extra help other 
than at Christmas time except in Portland where the tourist 
trade in summer is very heavy. There, teachers and high 
school pupils were found in various departments during vaca- 
tion. In Bar Harbor there are very few saleswomen employed 
except during the summer season. 

Health. 

A few saleswomen complain that their occupation affects 
their health. Some complain of swollen ankles, foot troubles 
and aching backs and those on the first floor say they have 
difficulty in keeping warm during winter because the swinging 
of the doors lets in cold air. Many state that their occupation 
affects their disposition, especially during bargain sales and 
the Christmas rush. Girls working in basements complain of 
the dampness and dust that sifts in from the street. In one 
store if it was found th^t the girls did not thrive in the base- 
ment they were removed to some other part of the store. In 
no store was a physical examination required before employees 
were engaged. Since seats are required by law for all women 
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employed in mercantile establishments, fewer complaints of 
foot trouble are entered. Occasionally it was found that em- 
ployers tried to keep salespeople busy so that they would not 
have any opportunity to use the stools they have been obliged 
to provide. 

In the department, dry goods, and specialty stores of the 
three largest cities, namely, Portland, Lewiston, and Bangor, 
an investigation was made of welfare work and comforts pro- 
vided for employees which it would be impossible for employ- 
ers of smaller groups to have, such as lunch rooms, rest rooms 
and sick benefits, funds, etc. No lunch room was found where 
meals were actually prepared for clerks. In one large store a 
room is provided with a stove and dishes for the girls to use for 
cooking. This store also pays a few aged women who have 
been employed for many years for full time work though they 
are obliged to be out a number of days each week. In no case 
was a real rest room or recreation room with couches, books, 
and good toilet facilities to be found. In one ten cent store a 
small room had been fitted up in the basement, but a basement 
room cannot be very pleasant even at its best, especially, where 
there can be no daylight. 

It is to be hoped that employers will realize that they get 
real financial returns through increased efficiency of employees. 
No store was found employing a person to teach salesmanship. 
One proprietor had considered it, but up to the time this report 
goes to press had not decided to do so. There is no doubt 
that better knowledge of salesmanship on the part of employees 
would enable the store to do the same work with fewer em- 
ployees who would receive higher wages. Some store keepers 
prefer to have a large number of low paid salespeople so that 
the store will look busier. One employee benefit organization 
was found. The money is raised by taxation and an annual fair 
of some sort in which the employees participate. In another 
store such an organization was underway, but no money had 
been raised. 

In these three cities the wage in the same departments or 
occupations of different stores averages about the same, so 
graph No. I (see page 56) has been prepared for comparison. 
In most of the small cities and towns, the saleswomen are not 
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Graph No. I. 
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SO closely confined to one department making a comparison 
with Portland, Lewiston and Bangor impossible. In suit 
departments the wages range from $5 to $35 a week. In the 
graph the wages of all buyers have been considered separately. 

It will be noticed that office work is the second lowest paid 
occupation in the store. This is because so much of the office 
help is unskilled and inexperienced. Stenographers in stores 
are paid lower wages than they are in most other trades and 
industries. Many of the bookkeepers are not high school 
graduates and have had no supplementary training. 

Table i (see page 59) gives the numfber earning from $3 to 
$35 according to age. It will be noticed that very few work 
• permits are issued for work in stores since so few under six- 
teen are employed. This may be because young people in 
.stores receive such low wages that they prefer the factory 
work. Fifty-two per cent interviewed are under 30, "jy^ are 
under 40 years of age. 

Graph No. II (see folded map) is a comparison of wage with 
education. A careful study will show that those with a high 
school education average higher wages than those graduated 
from the ninth grade. From observation and from facts given 
it would appear that the reason for the low wages of those 
leaving high school before the senior year were failures in 
their studies and so dropped out to take whatever employment 
came to hand. 

Graph III (see page 60) shows the average weekly earning 
compared with experience. It will be noticed that those living 
away from home go to work at a higher wage than those living 
at home. The black line indicates the average wage of all and 
the dotted line the average of those living away from home. 
These two lines converge after about 35 years' experience. 

Living Expenses. 

It has been very difficult to make any estimate of living ex- 
penses which would be of any value because it was impossible 
to canvass the boarding places of the women interviewed. In 
the printed blanks they stated the amount of board paid. Those 
living at home pay from $1.50 to $3, but a great many living 
with parents do not pay board so that the average is very low, 
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in one city being only $0.39 a week. Some stated that they 
paid board and yet conversation with them indicated that this 
was not true. Some stated that they turned their whole week's 
wages over for the use of the family when it was apparent 
from the way in which they were dressed that such a statement 
was very much exaggerated. Others who were earning from 
$3 to $5 stated that their parents were entirely dependent upon 
them for support. It is quite obvious that such a statement 
could not be true. 

Those living away from home pay from $3.75 to $8 for 
board and room. Girls living or boarding in semi-charitable 
institutions such as the Young Women's Christian Association 
in Portland and Lewiston pay from $5.50 to $6.50. In Bangor 
the Young Women's Christian Association does not offer 
dormitory accommodations but the meals are as expensive as. 
they are at almost any restaurant if the patrons buy enough to 
nourish them properly so that most of the girls find it cheaper 
to board in private famiHes. The advantage of a Christian 
Association is that it affords protection to girls which an ordi- 
nary boarding house cannot do. 

It is true that standards of living vary as do the wages in 
different classes and communities. What seem good wages 
to one would be starvation to another, but the lowest wage 
should be high enough to keep up the physical strength and pro- 
vide proper surroundings. A low selling cost which sacrifices 
the health of employees is not good economy and it is one of the 
reasons for the discontent among laborers in all occupations. 
Employers state that they cannot afford to pay higher wages 
and if they are forced to do so by any wage legislation, will 
be obliged to go out of business. If it is true that establish- 
ments exist only by exploiting female help of what economic 
value are they to the community? 
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CHILD LABOR. 

It is with much satisfaction that we submit this report on 
child labor conditions in the State of Maine for we can note 
much improvement. For all time previous to the year 191 5^ 
the enforcement of the Maine child labor laws had been a 
difficult as well as an expensive task and the results obtained 
during all these years had never been satisfactory. We believe 
that we are justified in saying that the conditions as to the 
number of children employed are worthy of commendation. 
At the present time there are employed only 743 minors 
between the age of 14 and 16 years in all of the industries of 
the whole State of Maine. There are none employed under 
the age of 14 years. When it is considered that the past year 
has been a year of great activity with the industries of Maine 
and a year where industrial achievements have been accom- 
panied by a shortage of labor never before equalled in the State 
thus creating a demand for child labor with the additional 
inducement of wages far in excess of what is commonly paid 
for hire .of children, and that only a small amount of money 
as compared with other years has been expended for the 
enforcement of the child labor law, it would seem that a very 
effective improvement has been brought about. The principal 
reason for the good results obtained is the change in the law 
made by the legislature of 1915. 

The child labor law in effect previous to 1915 was a twisted 
puzzle. It offered so many opportunities for escape to the 
violator that enforcement was very difficult. Many of its pro- 
visions were so doubtful in meaning that they could be inter- 
preted in different ways and generally the result was that the 
offender escaped punishment. The whole system of enforce- 
ment created by the previous law was expensive and cumber- 
some and in the end did not have the desired effect. In 191 5 
the old law was amended by removing the joker which it con- 
tained and by substituting new machinery for the operation of 
the law. The main features of the existing law are that no 
child under 14 years of age shall be employed in any manu- 
facturing or mechanical establishments, that no child under 
14 years of age shall be employed at any business or service 
for hire whatever during the hours that the public schools of 
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the town or city in which he resides are in session, that no 
minor between the age of 14 and 16 years shall be employed 
in any manufacturing or mechanical establishmient until he 
has furnished his employer with a work permit issued to said 
child by the superintendent of schools of the city or town in 
which the child resides, and that no minor between the age 
of 14 and 16 years shall be employed at any business for hire 
while schools are in session until he has furnished a work per- 
mit as above described. The superintendent of schools shall 
not issue the permit until the child has demonstrated his ability 
to read and write in the English language and to perform 
simple arithmetical problems involving the fundamental pro- 
cesses of addition, subtraction, multiplication and division, nor 
until he has received evidence that the child is more than 14 
years of age. Such evidence shall consist of a certified copy 
of the town clerk's record, baptismal record or passport show- 
ing date of birth. 

From the accompanying tables it can be seen that the num- 
ber of minors employed between the age of fourteen and 
sixteen years is greatly increased in the months of the summer 
school vacation during which period of time the educational 
test is not required. This fact in itself shows that gratifying 
results have been obtained in keeping children who have not 
received a primary education out of the factories and other 
employments while schools are in session. 

We wish at this point to express our belief that with very 
rare exceptions, fine co-operation on the part of school authori- 
ties and employers of child labor is augmenting and strength- 
ening the efforts of this Department. Difficulties there are 
but these most frequently arise over the action of parents in 
falsifying the birth certificates of their children and false rep- 
resentations as to their age, the employer accepting the state- 
ments in good faith, and in almost all instances being ready to 
cease giving employment to the child when shown that the child 
is not of proper age. 

The State of Maine, thanks to the liberal and careful legis- 
lation of recent years, is well in the front rank of states of the 
union as regards the employment of child labor. There are 
some states whose laws more carefully safeguard the children 
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than do those of the State of Maine, but on the other hand, 
we are far ahead of many states. 

Having obtained proper legislation in relation to child labor, 
and having in the last few years solved most of the difficulties 
and intricacies of enforcement, we now come to another devel- 
opment. This is what to do with the child after he, or she, is 
taken from the mill. Instances there are, and not a few, 
where the child so removed from labor is a very considerable 
contributing factor in the support of the family. Take the 
case of a widow with seyeral children or a child from a home 
of sickness and poverty. The money earned by such a child is 
a necessity for the family and ^n assistance in giving that 
child certain advantages that he would otherwise be withom. 
It is a problem that confronts every state that advances child 
labor laws, and it is a problem that sooner or later must be 
faced by the State with legislation. ' 

The modern state legislating for the conservation of the 
child's health and its educational advancement is blind to its 
own development if provisions are not made to alleviate a con- 
dition which compels the parent to place the child at work 
when it should be at school, and the child not developed physi- 
cally is often required to help support a large family, poor and 
in want. The solution of this problem is that the State must 
investigate and provide, if necessary, financial assistance in 
such cases. 

In conclusion on the subject of child labor, we wish to again 
emphasize the fact that a word of appreciation can be sincerely 
given the employers of our State whose ready co-operation in 
carrying out the provisions of the law governing child labor 
has been a great factor in bringing about the present excellent 
condition of such employment. Every courtesy has been shown 
the enforcement officers and fair dealing and a desire on the 
part of the employer to comply with the law has made the 
task of the inspectors a more satisfactory one than if a feeling 
of contention existed. 
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TABLE No. 2. 

Whole Number of Minors Employed December 
1, 1915, Classified According to Age. 



Name op Firm. 



Location. 



i 


e 


s 




>> 


o 


•«• 


U3 


►» 






«o 


S 


^ 


s 


^ 


<* 


lO 


^ 




fH 



Abbott, Amos Company 

American Woolen Company . 
American Woolen Company . 
American Woolen Company . 
American Woolen Company . 

Androscoggin Mills 

Ashe, Noyes & Small 

Avon Spinning Company. . . . 



Barker Mill 

Bates Manufacturing Company . . 

Bates Street Shirt Company 

Bath Iron Works 

Baxter Paper Box Company 

Bealee, Thoe. P. Furniture Company 

Berry, A. H. Shoe Company 

Binette A Allaire 

Brillant, L.J 

Bumbam & Morrill Co 

Burrowes, H. J, Company 

Bussell A Weston Company 



Dexter 

Newport 

North Vassalboro , 

Pittsfield 

Skowhegan 

Lewiston 

Auburn 

Lewiston 



Cabot Manufacturing Company 

Calderwood, F. N. Company 

Chase, L. C. A Company 

Clark, A. H 

Colonial Alleys 

Columbia Woolen Company 

Continental Mills 

.Continental Paper Bag Company. . . 

Coro A Henderson 

Coronet Manufacturing Company . . 
Cousins A Waterman Company . , . , 

Crosman, G. A. A Son 

Cross, William M 

Cummings, David Company 

Dana Warp Mills 



Eastern Manufacturing Company . . 
Eastman Brothers A Bancroft ..... 

Eaton, C. A. Company 

Edwards Manufacturing Company. . 



Farwell Mills 

Field Brothers A Gross 

Fits Brothers Company 

Forster Manufacturing Company. . 
Fraser, William 



Gannett, W. H. Publishing Company 

Goodall Worsted Company 

Goold, J. E. A Company 

Gould, Mrs. William 

Grand Lake Company 

Grand Trunk Railroad Company. . 
Green Brothers Company 



Auburn. . . 
Lewiston . . 
Lewiston . . 

Bath 

Brunswick. 
Portland. . 
Portland. . 
Sanf ord . . . 
Waterville. 
Portland. . . 
Portland. . , 
Augusta... 



Brunswick 

Portland 

Vinalhaven . . . . 

Portland 

Augusta 

Lewiston 

Lewiston 

Rumf ord 

Fairfield 

Portland 

Portland 

Portland 

Portland 

South Berwick . 

Westbrook 



South Brewer. 

Portland 

Augusta 

Augusta 



Lisbon . . . 
Auburn. . 
Auburn. . 
Oakland.. 
Lewiston . 



Augusta. . . 
Sanf ord . . . 
Portland. , 
Fairfield... 
Woodland . 
Portland. . 
Waterville. 



11 



31 
1 
3 
1 
1 
1 
13 
10 
1 
1 
1 

1 
5 

18 

6 

6 

3 

26 

8 
13 

II 

1 
1 

4 

41 

2 
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TABLE No. 2— Continued. 



Name of Firm. 



Location. 
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e3 
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s 




>% 
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»o 


>> 
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r-l 





i-i 

















HN 




•^ 


^r 


»fl 









Haskell Silk Company 

Hathaway, C. F. Company 

Hassard, R. P. Shoe Company 

Hildreth & Moeeley 

Hill Manufacturing Company 

Hodsdon Manufacturing Company . 

Hume A Newhall 



Ideal Manufacturing Company. 
International Paper Company. . 
International Paper Company. . 



Jewett Printing Company . 

Jones, Philip A 

Jordan Lumber Company. 



Kennebunk Mills 

Kerrigan. T. W 

Kerrigan, Mrs. William J 

Knon^ton Machine Company . 



Larson, Emil J 

Laughlin, Thomas F. Company 

Lewiston Bleachery d Dye Works . 
Livermore Falls Glove Company . . 

Lockwood Company 

Lord, R. W. Company 

Lunn ^ Sweet Shoe Company 



Maine Alpaca Company 

Maine Spmning Company 

Mangan, Michael 

Manufacturers Box Company 

Marine Hardware & Equipment Co 

Marston & Brooks 

Mathis, L. D. Company 

Merrill & Webber 

Milford Bundle Wood Company. . . 

Moonlight Studio 

Morey, Charles C 

Morrison Woolen Company 



National Steam Laundry 

Nissen Baking Company, John J . 

Old Town Woolen Company 



Palmer, J. E. Company 

Parker A Thomes 

Parker Spool & Bobbin Company . 

Patterson Brothers 

Penobscot Chemical Fibre Company 
Pepperell Manufacturing Company 
Pepperell M'f'g. Co., Laconia Div. . 

Porteous, Mitchell A Braim 

Portland Paper Box Company .... 
Portland Shoe Manufacturing Co . . 
Postal Telegraph-Cable Company . 
Postal Telegraph-Cable Company . , 
Postal Telegraph-Cable Company . . 
Poulin A Laney 



Westbrook. 
Waterville. 
Gardiner. . 
Lewiston . . 
Lewiston . . 
Biddeford. . 

Fairfield... 



Sanf ord 

Livermore Falls . 
Rumf ord 



Portland . . 

Bangor 

Old Town. 



Kennebunk. 
Lewiston . . . 
Portland . . . 
Westbrook. . 



Portland 

Portland 

Lewiston 

Livermore Falls . . 

Waterville 

We^t Kennebunk. 
Auburn 



Springvale. . 
Skowhegan . 
Lewiston . . . 
Auburn. . . . 
Portland.. . . 
Hallowell... 

Bangor 

Auburn. . . . 
Old Town . . 
Lewiston . . . 
Portland . . . 
Dexter 



Waterville. 
Portland. . 



Old Town . 



Portland .... 

Portland 

Lewiston .... 
Waterville. . . 
Great Works. 
Biddeford . . . 
Biddeford . . . 

Portland 

Portland .... 
Portland .... 

Augusta 

Bangor 

Portland 

Skowhegan . . 
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2 


8 


10 


- 


1 


3 


4 




1 


3 


4 
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1 


1 




5 


6 


11 
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2 


7 
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3 
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1 


1 
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1 


1 
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1 


1 
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1 


1 
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1 


1 


1 
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8 


11 
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2 
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1 






1 


1 
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1 


1 




1 


2 


3 




4 


4 


8 


2 


6 


47 


55 




- 


3 


3 






1 


1 


I 


4 


8 


13 




9 


11 


20 






1 


1 


2 


- 


- 


2 


1 


- 
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1 


1 


- 


3 


4 




- 


1 


1 




- 


1 


1 




- 


2 


2 




1 


- 


1 




1 


- 


1 






1 


1 
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1 


1 
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1 


1 




- 


1 


1 




. 


2 


2 




- 


1 


1 




- 


4 


4 
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1 




1 


1 


2 


10 


5 


44 


59 


3 


13 


37 


53 
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_ 


2 
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TABLE No. 2— Concluded. 



Name of Firm. 



Regal Lunch 

Rines Brothers Company 

Robinson, Frank D 

Royal River Packing Company. 



Saco-Lowell Machine Shops 

Sanf ord Mills 

Seabright Woven Felt Company . 
Sears-Roebuck Shoe Factories. . . 

Smiley. Thomas F. Company 

Spinney-Tenney Company 

St. John Lumber Company 

"Squires" 



Tebbetts. E. L. Spool Company. 
Twitchell-Champlain Company . . 

Vigue&Hall 



Warren, S. D. Company 

Wassokeag Woolen Company 

Waterville Iron Works 

Waterville Wool Stock Company . . . 

Watson, P. E 

Webster Woolen Company 

Western Union Telegraph Company, 
Western Union Telegraph Company 

Williams A Little 

Winthrop Mills Company 

Woolworth, F. W. Company 

Woolworth, F. W. Company 

Worumbo Manufacturing Company 

Wyandotte Worsted Company 

Wyman, L. M 



York Manufacturing Company. 
Totals 



Location. 



Lewiston. . 
Portland. . 
Waterville, 
Yarmouth . 



Biddef ord . . 
Sanf ord . . . . 
Camden. . . . 
Springvale . . 
Portland . . . 

Warren 

Van Buren. 
Waterville. . 



Lookes Mills. 
Portland .... 



Skowhegan . 



Westbrook . . . 

Dexter 

Waterville. . . 
Water\alle. . . 

Sanf ord 

Sabattus . . . . 

Bangor 

Portland . . . . 
Portland . . . . 
Winthrop. . . 

Bath 

Westbrook . . . 
Lisbon Falls. 
Waterville. . . 
Portland 



Saco. 



- 




6 


8 


3 


7 


_ 
- 


1 




1 


- 


1 


6 


8 


66 


144 



1' 
1 

li 

19l 

2 

18 



644, 



1 
1 
1 
1 

3 

33 
2 

28 
1 
1 
2 
1 

2 

1 



1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
2 
3 
7 
1 
3 
1 
1 
11 
7 
1 

45 

864 
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TABLE No. 3. 

Whole Number of Minors Employed December 
1, 1916, Classified According to Age. 



Name of Firm. 



Location. 



14 to 14} 
years. 



14Hol5 15tol6 
years. years, 



Total. 



Abbott, Amos Co 

Adams, John C 

American Chicle Co 

American Clothing Co 

American Woolen Co 

American Woolen Co 

American Woolen Co 

American Woolen Co 

American Woolen Co 

Androscoggin Mills 

Avon Spinning Co 

Ayer, Houston & Co 

Baker Bros 

Barker Mill 

Bass, G. H. & Co 

Bates Manufacturing Co 

Bates St. Shirt Co 

Bath Iron Works 

Baxter Paper Box Co 

Berube, John 

Blais. Joseph 

Burnham & Morrill Co 

Cabot Manufacturing Co 

Camden Woolen Co 

Columbia Woolen Co 

Commonwealth Shoe A Leather Co. 

Continental Mills 

Continental Paper Bag Co 

Corey, Albert, Mrs 

Coronet Manufacturing Co 

Crosman, G. A. & Son 

Crossett, Lewis A., Inc 

Cummings, David Company 

Cushman-Hollis 

Dana Warp Mills 

Diamond Match Co 

Eastman Bros. <& Bancroft 

Eaton, C. A. Co 

Edwards Manufacturing Co 

E. I. du Pont de Nemours Co 

Elmwood Hotel 

Eustis, A. W. Co 

Fairfield Furniture Co 

Farwell Mills 

Field Bros. «& Gross 

Fortin, Joseph 

Gannett, W. H. Pub. Co 

Goodall Worsted Co 

Gould, William, Mrs 

Grand Lake Co 

Grand Trunk Railroad Co 

Green Bros. Co ? . . 

Guite A Beard 

Haskell SUk Co 

Hathaway, C. F. Co 

Hay, Charles M. Paint Co 

Hazzard, R. P. Shoe Co 

Hill Manufacturing Co 

Hodsdon Manufacturing Co 

Huston, T. A. 4& Co 

James, Pamila S 

Jordan Lumber Co 

Kerrigan, T. W 



Dexter 

Portland .... 
Portland .... 

Portland 

Hartland .... 
Newport .... 
No. Vassalboro 
Old Town .... 
Skowhegan. . . 

Lewiston 

Lewiston 

Portland 

Biddef ord .... 

Auburn 

Wilton 

Lewiston 

Lewiston 

Bath 

Brunswick. . . . 
Waterville .... 
Waterville. . . . 

Portland 

Brunswick. . . . 

Camden 

Lewiston 

Gardiner 

Lewiston 

Rumf ord 

Portland 

Portland 

Portland 

Augusta 

South Berwick 

Auburn 

Westbrook. . . . 
Biddef ord. . . . 

Portland 

Augusta 

Augusta 

Standish 

Waterville.. . . 

Portland 

Fairfield 

Lisbon 

Auburn 

Waterville. . . . 

Augusta 

Sanf ord 

Fairfield 

Woodland .... 

Portland 

Waterville. . . . 
Waterville. . . . 
Westbrook. . . . 
Waterville. . . . 

Portland 

Gardiner 

Lewiston 

Biddef ord .... 

Auburn 

Portland 

Old Town 

Lewiston 



5 
1 

1 
1 
1 
1 
3 
1 
7 

10 
1 
1 
1 
6 
1 

13 
4 
7 
2 
1 
1 
5 

44 
3 
2 
3 

12 
8 
1 
1 
4 
7 
4 

17 

16 
1 
7 
1 

32 
2 
1 
1 
1 
8 

34 
1 
3 

34 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
3 
4 
1 
6 
8 
4 
2 
1 
2 
1 
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TABLE No. 3— Concluded. 



Nams of Firm. 



Location. 



14 to 141 
years. 



14} to 15 
years. 



15 to 16 
years. 



Total. 



Kimball, W. ik V. O 

Laughlin, Thos. F. Co 

Le Doux, Frank 

Lewiston Bleachery A Dye Works . 

Libby. W. 8. Co 

Livermore Falls Glove Co 

Lockwood Co 

Lord,.I. F. A Sons 

Lord, R. W. A Co 

Loring, Short A Harmon 

Lunn A Sweet Shoe Co 

Maine Alpaca Co 

Maine Spinning Co 

Manufacturers Box Co 

Marston A Brooks 

Mathis, L. D. Co 

Milford Bundle Wood Co 

Monument Square Bowling Alleys. 

Moore, Frank C 

Morey, Charles C 

Morison Woolen Co 

Nelson, L. H. Co. 



Calais. . . . 
Portland . 
Biddeford 
Lewiston . 
Lewiston . 
Livermore Falls 
Waterville 
Portland. . 
W. Kennebunk 
Portland. . 
Auburn. . . 
Springvalc. 
Skowhegan 
Auburn. . . 
Hallowell.. 
Bangor. . . . 
Old Town. 
Portland. . 
Portland. . 
Portland . . 
Dexter .... 
Portland 



Newichawanick Co South Berwick. 



Nissen, John J. Baking Co 

O'Connor, C. G 


Portland 

Bangor 

Portland 


Owen, Moore A Co 


Palmer, J. E. Co 


Portland 


Page, N. L. A Sons . .' 


Auburn 


Parker Spool A Bobbin Co 

PepperellManufacturing Co 

Pepperell Mfg. Co., Laconia Div . . . 

Porteous, Mitchell A Braun 

Portland Bowling Co 


Lewiston 

Biddeford 

Biddeford 

Portland 

Portland 


Portland Paper Box Co 


Portland 


Portland Shoe Manufacturing Co . . , 
Portland Terminal Co 


Portland 

Portland 


Postal Telegraph-Cable Co 

Postal Telegraph-Cable Co 

Postal Telegraph-Cable Co 

Rines Bros. Co 


Bangor 

Portland 

Waterville 

Portland 


Saco-Lowell Machine Shops 

Sanford Mills 


Biddeford 

Sanford 


Sears-Roebuck Shoe Factories 

Sears-Roebuck Shoe Factories 

Snider, Joseph 


Freeport 

Spring vale 

Biddeford .... 


Somerset Shoe Co 


Skowhegan .... 


St Clair A Allen 


Rockland .... 


St. John Lumber Co 


Van Buren 


Tebbetts, E L., Spool Co 


Locke's Mills. 


Toohey, A. A 


Portland 


U. S. Bobbin A Shuttle Co 

U. S. Pegwood A Shank Co 

Wassokeas Woolen Co 


Auburn 

Brownville 

Dexter . , 


Webster Woolen Co 


Sabattus 


Western Union Telegraph Co 

Western Union Telegraph Co 

Western Union Telegraph Co 

Western Union Telegraph Co 

Western Union Telegraph Co 

Western Union Telegraph Co 

Winthrop Mills Co 


Auburn 

Augusta 

Bangor 

Ft. Fairfield. . . 

Old Town 

Portland 

Winthrop 


Woolworth, F. W. Co 


Bangor 


Worumbo Manufacturing Co 

Wyandotte Worsted Co 


Lisbon Falls . . . 
Waterville .... 


Yankee Wood Turning Co 


Livermore Falls 


York Manufacturing Co 


Saco 


Totals 









44 



82 



1 

1 
17 
1 
16 
1 
1 
1 
3 
1 

2 

1 
1 
2 



617 



7 

2 

1 

2 

1 

10 

46 

1 

1 

2 

9 

10 

13 

4 

1 

1 

2 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

1 

1 

2 

1 

2 

45 

46 

2 

2 

4 

7 

1 

1 

9 

1 

1 

4 

20 

1 

18 

1 

2 

2 

3 

1 

1 

2 

1 

1 

2 

1 

1 

3 

2 

1 

9 

3 

1 

10 

6 

1 

38 
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TABLE No. 4. 

Shows Whole Number of Minors Between the 
Ages of 14 and 16 Years Employed in the State 
During Each Month of the Year Beginning 
Dec. 1, 1915 and Ending December 1, 1916, 
Qassif ied by Towns. 
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STATE OF MAINE. 

Board of Arbitr.\tion and Conciliation. 

Dkcembe^r I, 1916. 
To the Governor and Council of the State of Maine: 
Gentlemen : — 

Complying with the requirements of Chapter 229 of the 
Public Laws of 1909, and Chapter 143 of the Public Laws of 
191 3, we have the honor to herewith submit the Report of the 
State Board of Arbitration and Conciliation, for the two years, 
ending December i, 1916. 

Respectfully, 

FREDERICK BOGUE, 
REGINALD INGALLS", 
A. M. FLAGG, 
State Board of Arbitration and Conciliation, 
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REPORT. 

Industrial controversies in this State, during the period 
covered by this Report, with few exceptions, have resulted in 
mutual adjustments of the questions involved. Industrial dif- 
ferences, as a general rule, are of two kinds, those which involve 
the question of hours and wages and those in which the prin- 
cipal issue is the question of the "open" or "closed" shop policy. 

Disputes affecting the wage scale are the more numerous and, 
usually, the more easily adjusted. The parties in conferences 
will oft times grant concessions that will bring about a settle- 
ment of the various contentions. 

When the question at issue includes the policy of the "open" 
shop, as contended for by the employers or the "closed" shop 
as sometimes demanded by the employees, the dispute involves 
a matter of principle and is many times stoutly contested. 

The continued advancing cost of living to all classes of people 
has (been generally recognized and has brought about voluntary 
increases in wages in many of the manufacturing and mercantile 
establishments throughout the State. In other instances, when 
the employees have as'ked for advances, they have met with 
a refusal and strikes have resulted. 

The services of the Board are tendered in all controversies 
that come to their attention, no matter what the cause may be. 
When the "open** or "closed" shop is the issue, the services are 
sometimes promptly declined. But the interest of the Board 
does not cease with the refusal to mediate. It endeavors to 
bring the contending parties together for conferences and ad- 
vises them to settle their differences by mutual concessions and 
agreements. 

During the past two years, in no instance, have the parties to 
disputes agreed to leave the adjudication of their differences to 
the Board, but we trust that its efforts have 'been of value to 
the peace of the State and the welfare of the working people. 

Hon. Samuel !R. Haines, member of the Board on the part of 
the employers, since its organization, resigned in 191 5, to accept 
a responsible position with the American Woolen Co., in Massa- 
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chusetts. He was a faithful and earnest advocate of con- 
ciliation in all controversies with which he was concerned. 
Hon. Reginald Ingalls, of Bar Harbor, was appointed to fill the 
vacancy. 

The Board desires to acknowledge their appreciation of the 
services rendered by the Officers of the Department of Labor, 
for their assistance and advice in several of the controversies. 
Also to Hon. Wilfred G. Chapman, Mayor of the City of Port- 
land, for his very prompt and energetic action in the settlement 
of the Street Car strike, in that City. 

Several strikes, mostly of short duration, were adjusted, 
before they came to the attention of the Board. 

Only the more important controversies with which the Board 
was connected are made the subject of this Report. 

United Paperboard Co., Fairfield. 

In the mill of this company, in the latter part of April, 191 5, 
a demand for an increase of wages, by the men employed in re- 
moving the baric from the pulp-wood caused a strike affecting 
from 175 to 200 men. They complained of unsanitary con- 
ditions, the deduction of sums of money from their wages for 
outside bills, without proper authority, etc. Serious trouible was 
threatened. 

The Board was able, after several conferences with manager 
an-d the strikers, with the assistance and advice of the Commis- 
sioner of Labor and the Sheriff of Somerset County, to bring 
about an agreement, whereby the men returned to work with, 
a substantial increase and a promise of better working con- 
ditions. 

Bates Manuj^acturing Co., Lewiston. 
The agent of these mills announced in June, 191 5, that the 
number of looms required to be taken care of by the loom-fixers, 
employed in the quilt department would be hicreased aibout 50 
per cent, with an increase in wages of about 90c per week. 
Several conferences failed of an agreement. A shut-down was 
then announced for the first week in July. The men were told 
to come back, prepared to take on the extra looms or to settle 
up and take out their kits. Twenty-two loom-fixers decided to 
quit. The matter was then investigated by a member of the 
Board and the Deputy Commissioner of I.^abor. Neither the 
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agent nor the loom-fixers desired to submit the matter to arbitra- 
tion. The men did not return to work, their places were filled. 

Wilton Woolen Mills, Wilton. 

Following the refusal of the management for an increase of 
5% in wages, 22 spinners left their work in this mill on Oct. 6, 
1915. The men claimed that irtcreases in the amount of work 
required of them made the demand a justifiable one. They also 
complained of unsanitary conditions, violation of the 58 hour 
law, discrimination by the overseer, tampering with the scales, 
over-time work, etc. The working conditions were immediately 
investigated by the Department of Labor, and better conditions 
promised. The strike was virtually settled after a week's dura- 
tion by the return of most of the men. 

(Rockland & Rockport Lime Cb., Rockland. 

Early in February, 1916, a strike of some 250 quarrymen, 
employed by this com,pany occurred, following the refusal of a 
demand for an advance. The Board spent some days attempt- 
ing conciliation. 

The company was in the hands of, so called eflficiency experts, 
who claimed that its condition did not warrant an increase in 
expenditures and absolutely refused to consider any concessions. 
The strike failed and the men returned to work. 

WoRUMBo Manuj^acturing <Co., Lisbon Falls. 

A strike in the finishing department of this mill, eventually 
caused a shut-down of the entire plant, affecting several hundred 
people. The help in the different departments then formulated 
a demand for increased pay. 

The Board investigated and made numerous attempts at con- 
ciliation. After a shut-down of four or five weeks and con- 
tinued negotiation, the company granted an advance in all de- 
partments of from 7 to 12 per cent and the help returned to 
work. 

Shoe Shop Striki^. 

Demands for increases in the lasting departmejits of R. P. 
Hazzard Co., Gardiner, The Crossett Shoe Co., Augusta, and 
the Field Bros. & Gross Factories in Auburn, caused strikes of 
short duration. 
6 
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Each place was visited and' settlement was effected by mutual 
agreements. The assistance and advice of the Officers of the 
Department of Laibor helped ma4:erially in adjusting these 
differences. 

Continental Paper Bag Mill, Rumford. 

A demand for increased wages for the help in this mill 
caused a short shut-down. Woric was resumed, after a few 
days, practically all the demands having been granted. 

Paving Cutters, Vinal Haven & St. George. 

A new bill of prices, calling for increases, presented by the 
paving-cutters, employed by the Firms, operating in these towns, 
occasioned a strike, involving several hundred men May i, 1916. 

The Chairman of the Board visited these towns and en- 
deavored to adjust the differences. Neither the employers nor 
the employees at that time, cared to submit the matter to 
arbitration. But a kindly spirit prevailed and a settlement was 
arrived at later by agreement. 

Cumberland Light & Power Co., Portland. 

This company operates the Portland Street Railway System 
and nearly all the suburban lines centering in that City. On 
July 12, 1916, the company was served with a notice to re-instate 
the men who had been recently discharged and to employ imion 
men or men who were willing to become union in the future. 
Failure to comply with this request would result in complete 
suspension of work. No question of wages was involved in this 
controversy. 

The company failed to indicate its position. The tie-^up w^as 
immediate and complete. (It seems that several men who had 
been active in the formation of a union of the employees had 
been summarily discharged and no reason assignied.) 

The company then brought in strike-breakers and attempted 
to run the cars, only a few were run at infrequent intervals.. 

The Pulblic, whose safety and convenience are matters to be 
first considered in affairs of this kind, was in entire sympathy 
with the strikers and refused to ride. Business of all kinds on 
the streets was much delayed and inconvenienced. 
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Mayor Chapman took prompt and vigorous action. He tele- 
phoned the secretary of the Board who went immediately to 
Portland. He interviewed the manager of the company and 
a committee of the strikers. No concessions could be obtained 
at that time. 

The Mayor at once invoked the aid of the Chamber of Com- 
merce. The president of that body appointed a conciliation 
comimittee composed of prominent citizens. 

Officials of the company and representatives of the union 
were called into consultation, and after a continuous session 
lasting more than fifteen hours, an agreement was reached 
whereby the strikers were granted practically all of their de- 
mands and at once returned to work. 

Bangor Railway & Electric Co., Bangor. 

On August 26th a strike was inaugurated on this road. The 
demands of the strikers were somewhat similar to those in the 
Portland controversy. The action of the men was not unani- 
mous. Nearly one third of the men remained with the com- 
pany or returned to work within a short time. Men, previously 
discharged, for various reasons, and others were picked rp and 
a partial service maintained. 

The Public showed little real interest in the outcome and were 
little inconvenienced. 

The Board endeavored to effect a recomciliation by the usual 
methods but without results. Later it returned to President 
Ryder with a new proposition from the strikers. He then in- 
formed the Board that the company considered the strike at an 
end, that he would sign no agreement and would deal with no 
organization in regard to it. 

The strike was declared off and most of the men sought new 
employment. 

S. D. Warren Co., Westbrook. 

About the 15th of September a strike occurred in the paper 
mills of this company affecting 800 to 900 people. Only about 
one half of the employees left their employment. 

Attempts at conciliation were made by the Commissioner of 
La,bor, the Mayor of the City and the Board of Trade to no 
avail. 

After about two weeks the strike was declared off. 
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